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ARTICLE CLIX. 


Journal of a Poor Vicar. 
(Continued from page 492.) 


Jan. 16.—Yesterday was the most remarkable day of my life. My 
daughters and | were sitting together in the forenoon; I was rocking the 
cradle, Polly was reading aloud, and Jenny was seatedat the window 
with her needle, when she suddenly jumped up, and then fell back 
again deadly pale into her chair. We were of course all alarmed, and 
cried, ‘* Whatis the matter?” Jenny, with a smile, said, “ He is com- 
ing !”? 

The door now opened, and in came Mr. Fleetman in a beaugful tra- 
veling cloak. We greeted him right heartily, and were truly glad to 
see him so unexpectedly, and as it appeared, in so much better cireum- 
stances thandefore. He embraced me, kissed Polly, and bowed to Jen- 
ny, who had not yet recovered from her agitation. Her pale looks, 
however, did not escape him. He inquired anxiously about her health. 
Polly replied to his questions, and he then kissed Jenny’s hand, as 
though he would beg her pardon for having occasioned her such an 
alarm. But there was nothing to be said about it, for the poor girl col- 
ored again like a newly-blown rose. 

I called for refreshments, to treat my guest and benefactor better than 
on a former occasion; but he declined, ag he could not remain long, and 
he had company atthe inn. Yet, # Jenny’s request, he sat down and 
took some wine with us. 

As he had spoken of the company which had come with him, I sup- 
posed that it must be a company of comedians, and inquired whether 
they intended to stop and play in C———, observing that the place was 
too poor. He laughed out, and replied, * Yes, we shall play a come- 
dy, but altogether gratis.” Polly was beside herself with joy, for she 
had long wanted seea play. She told Jenny, who had gone for the 
cake and wine. Polly inquired if any actors had come along with him? 
** No,” said he, ‘‘ only a lady and gentleman, but excellent performers.” 
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Jenny seemed more than usually serious, and casting a sad look at 
Fleetman, inquired if he also should appear. This was asked in a tone 
peculiarly soft, yet very penetrating, which I have seldom observed in 
her, and only upon rare occasions, and at the most serious moments. 

Poor Fleetman himself trembled at her tone, so like the voice of the 
angel of doom. He looked up to her with an earnest gaze, and appear- 
ed to struggle with himself for an answer, and then advancing towards 
her a step, he said, emphatically, ‘“ Indeed, madam, you alone can de- 
cide that!” 

Jenny dropped her eyes; he continued to speak; she answered. I 
could not comprehend what they were about. They spoke—Polly and 
I listened with great attention, but we neither of us understood a word, 
or rather we heard words without any sense. And yet Fleetman and 
Jenny appeared not only to understand one another perfectly, but what 
struck me as very strange, Fleetman wasdeeply moved by Jenny’s an- 
swers, although they expressed the veriest trifles. At last Fleetman 
clasped his hands passionately to his breast, raised his eyes, streaming 
with tears, to heaven, and with an impressive appearance of emotion, 
exclaimed, * ‘hen am I indeed unhappy !” 

Polly could hold out no longer. With a comical vivacity she looked 
from one to the other, and at last cried out, ‘* I do believe that you two 
are beginning to act already !” 

He pressed Polly’s hand warmly, and said, ‘‘ Ah, that it were so!” 

I put an end to the confusion by pouring out the wine. We drank to 
the welfare of our friend. Fleetman turned to Jenny, and stammered 
out, ** Miss, in earnest, my welfare?” She laid her hand upon her 
heart, cast down her eyes, and drank. 

Fleetman immediately became more composed. He went to the cradle, 
looked at the child, and when Polly and I had told him its history, he 
said to Polly, with a smile, ‘‘ Then you have not discovered that | sent 
you this New Year’s gift?” 

The whole of us exclaimed in utter amazement, ‘* Who, you?” Our 
guest then proceeded to relate what follows:— 

** My name,” said he, is not Fleetman. I am Sir Cecil Fairford. My 
sister and myself have been kept out of our rightful property by my 
father’s brother, who took advantage of certain conditions in my father’s 
will, and involved us in a long and entangled lawsuit. We have hither-’ 
to lived with difficulty upon the little property left us by our mother, 
who died early. My sister has suffered most from the tyranny of her 
uncle, who was her guardian, and who had destined her for the son of 
ao intimate and powerful friend of his. My sister, on the contrary, was 
secretly engaged to young Lord Sandom, whose father, then living, was 
opposed to her marriage. Without the knowledge either of my uncle 
or the old lord, they were privately married, and the little Alfred is 
theirson. My sister, under the pretence of benefitting her health, and 
availing herself of sea-bathing, left the house of her guardian, and put 
herself under my protection, +» When the child was born, our great con- 
cern was to find a place for it where it would have the tenderest care. I 
accidently heard a touching accoun@of.the poverty and humanity of the 
parish minister of C———, and I came hither in disguise to satisfy my- 
self. ‘The manner in which I was treated by you decided me. 

| have forgotten to mention that my sister never returned to her guar- 
dian; for, about six months ago, I won the suit against him, and entered 
into possession of my patrimony. My uncle instituted a new suit against 
me for withdrawing my sister from his charge; but the old Lord Sandom 
died suddenly a few days ago of apoplexy, and my brother-ia-law has 
made his maraiage public, so that the suit falls the ground, and all cause 
for keeping the child’s birth secret is henceforth removed. Its parents 
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have now come with me to take the child away, and [ have come to take 
= you and your family, if the proposal I make you shall be accept- 
ed. 

During the lawsuit in which I have been engaged, the living which is 
in the gift of my family, has remained unoccupied. I have at my dis- 
cae this situation, which yields over £200 per annum. You, sir, have 
ost your situation here; I shall not he happy unless you come and re- 
side near me, and accept this living.” 

I cannot tell how much I was affected at these words. My eyes were 
blinced with tears of joy; I stretched out my hands to the man who 
came a messenger from heaven; I fell upon his breast; Polly threw her 
arms around him with acry of delight; Jenny thankfully kissed the 
baronet’s hand; but he santo’ it from her with visible agitation, and 
hurridly left us. 

My happy children were still holding me in their embraces, and we 
were still mingling our tears and congratulations, when the baronet re- 
turned, bringing his brother-in-law, Lord Sandom, with his wife, who 
was an uncommonly beautiful young lady. Without saluting us, she 
ran to the cradle of her child. She knelt down over the little Alfred, 
kissed his cheeks, and wept freely with mingled pain and delight. Her 
husband raised her up, and had much trouble in composing her. 

When she had recovered her composure, and apologized to us for her 
behavior, she thanked first me, and then Polly in the most touching 
terms. Polly disowned all obligation, and pointed to Jenny, who had 
withdrawn to the window, and said, *‘ My sister here has been its 
mother!” 

Lady Sandom now approached Jenny, gazed at her long in silence, 
and with evidently delighted surprise, and then glanced at her brother 
with a smile, and folded Jenny in her arms. The dear Jenny, in her 
modesty, scarcely dared to look up. “I am your debtor,” said my 
lady; “ but the service you have rendered to a mother’s heart it is im- 
possible for me to repay. Become a sister to me, lovely Jenny; sisters 
can have no obligations between them.” As they embraced each other, 
the baronet approached. *‘ There stands my poor brother,” said my la- 
dy, ‘* as you are now my sister, he may stand nearer your heart, dear 
Jenny, may he not?” 

Jenny blushed, and replied, ‘“‘ He is my father’s benefactor.” 

** Will you not be,” replied the lady, ‘‘ the benefactress of my poor 
brother? I pray you look kindly on him. If you only knew how he 
loves you?” 

The baronet took Jenny’s hand and kissed it, and said, as she strug- 
gled to withdraw it, “* Madam, will you be unkind to me? I cannot be 
happy without this hand.” Jenny, much disturbed, let her hand remain 
in his. ‘The baronet then led my daughter to me, and begged me for 
my blessing. 

*« Jenny,” said [, “it depends upon thee. Do we dream? Canst 
thou love him? Do thou decide? 

She then turned to the gentleman, who stood before her deeply agitat- 
ed, and cast upon him a full, penetrating look, and then took his hand 
in both hers, pressed it to her breast, looked up to heaven, and softly 
whispered, ** God has decided.” 

Satisfied with the decision, | blessed my son and daughter, who em- 
braced each other. There was a solemn silence, and all eyes were wet 
with a pleasing emotion. 

Suddenly the lively Polly sprung up, laughing through her tears, and 
flinging herself upon my neck, she cried, “here! now we have it! 
The New Year’s gitt—a gift better than a bishop’s mitre.” 

The vivacity of Polly awoke little Alfred. 

N. 8. VOL. I, NO. XII, —0. 8, VOL. II, NO, XLVI. 41 
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It is in vain for me to continue the description of what occured during 
this happy day. I am continually interrupted; my happy heart is full to 
overflowing, is thankful to God for all his goodness.* 


* This singularly touching narrative of certain passages in the life of a poor vi- 
car in Wiltshire, is translated from the German of Zchokke, who took it from a fu- 
gitive sketch that appeared in England from seventy to eighty years ago, and 
which probably gave Goldsmith the first hint towards his Vicar of Wakefie'd. The 
present translation from Zchokke, who has improved considerably on the original, 
1s (Some amendations excepted) by an American writer, by whom it was contrib- 
uted to ** The Gift”’ for 1844, published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. To dis- 
arm prejudice, it is necessary to add, that no vicar or curate can be exposed in the 
present day to hardships so great as those endured by the hero of the piece; and 
we hope that men of the Dr. Snarl species are now extinct. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CLX. 


Men for the Age. 
BY REV. T. J. TENNEY. 


Personat purity, inner cleanness and sanctity of life are matters 
not to be dispensed with in a reformer. The eye with the beam is not 
of sufficient clearness to detect the mote. The lip of the impure is too 
feeble to be effective in the cause of virtue. The mote and offensive 
hand will be claimed by those who have larger blemishes, as evils of no 
consequence. Although there may be something in the adage, ‘* Set a 
thief to catch a thief,” the thief would be but a sorry teacher of the 
man after he was caught. He would be too likely to recognize him as 
a persecuted brother of his own order, With such aid alone one might 
pray for the unlimited reign of goodness in the subjection of evil for- 
ever, and be no nearer to the answer of the desires of the righteous. 
We want whole-souled men to help us—those who have wills to work, 
and hauds swift to relieve the wants of the poor and needy—men with 
minds to devise and strength todo. None of your dead lions. We 
have had enough of them in those literary, religious boasters who have 
been strong ind scholarlike in language, but very feeble in what is far 
better, a whole heart for the true and the right. ‘Those who have made 
fewer professions, and lived uprightly, have done infinitely more for us. 
Indeed, our lion labor has been invariably against us, for, notwithstand- 
ing some have been convinced by it of the unsoundness of an ism, more 
have been frozen up in its want of the life and love of the good and holy. 
The confession of error is but the beginning of repentance. It is not 
only our duty to convince of wrong (in doing this the work is only half 
done) we want to initiate the convinced into the right. A smart man in 
argument can do the first, but it takes a good man to do the last. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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ARTICLE CLXI. 


The Execution of Elder Enos G. Dudley. 





BY 
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M. SPEAR. 














Destrovs of being present to observe the conduct of persons who love 
to gather around the gallows to witness executions, I left Boston on the 
morning of the twenty-second of May, for Haverhill, N. H.—a distance 
of nearly two hundred miles—where Elder Dudley, who had been con- 
victed of the murder of his wife, was to be hung on the following day. 
Spending the night in Newbury, Vt., about four miles from the place of 
the execution, the next morning I was early at the jail where the pris- 
oner was confined. I did not see him. I didnot wish to; for I did not 
go for that purpose. I desired to see the people who congregated 
around the gallows. But few persons were there before me, and these 
were men and boys. 

I observed that most of those who came to see the hanging gathered 
first in the neighboring Rum Tavern, and having drank freely they then 
repaired to the place of execution. Little preparation had been made. 
A stick of timber run out of a window of the jail was all that met the 
eye of the beholder. The platform on which the prisoner was to stand, 
was concealed by the slight board fence, eight or ten feet high, that in- 
closed the jail, so that he would be exposed to the, gaze of the crowd 
until the drop fell. 

I perceived, as I stood upon the gallows hill, that many women, some 
with infants in their arms, were coming from various directions, with 
their husbands, brothers, and fathers, in open carriages, into the village. 
These looked toward the place of exeeution, as they passed on, to see if 
other wamen were there. For a little time not a single woman stopped. 
At last two or three approached and stood near the gallows. Others 
then soon congregated. They remained standing about four hours, oc- 
casionally nursing their infants as they called for nourishment. It was 
with some difficulty that I could credit my own senses so far as to be- 
lieve that a woman, born in New England, could be found who would 
come to witness a scene like this; but I observed they smiled, laughed, 
and joked as well as those of the sterner sex. 

It was understood that the prisoner would not be hung until after one 
o’clock. I was on the shoul at eight, and had ample time, therefore, 
to move among the crowds at the tavern, on the common, in the stores, 
and at the gallows. It was thought that nearly three thousand persons 
were present, and I enjoyed an excellent opportunity to observe and to 
hear without being known. ‘This was precisely what I had desired. 

All the people, with but very few exceptions, with whom I conversed, 
and whom I heard converse, justified the infliction of the penalty of 
death. Scripture was freely quoted to sustain it. ‘* Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, ’&c., was on the lips of all the people. 1 was deeply im- 
pressed that the common interpretation of that passage had done great 
mischief, and 1 could not help noticing that the more the people were 
excited by liquor the more they joked about the execution, the more 
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they quoted scripture and the more they cursed and swore in its defence 
when any person called their views ia question. I will not repeat their 
profane expressions. Let them forever be buried in the sea of oblivion, 

About sixty soldiers were called out to guard the gallows because, it 
was feared there would be an attempt to rescue the prisoner by a mob. 
Had the officers of the law been better informed, they would have 
known that those who get up and encourage mobs are also in favor of 
executions. The people of Ann St., and of the Five Points, are almost 
universally the advocates of the gallows. Of course, there was no mob 
in Haverhill that day. 

When the hour for the execution had fully come, and the arrange- 
ments were all completed, I turned away from the scene with a heavy 
heart. ‘The men, women, and the children remained. One person 
only, a physician, left with me. He was opposed, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, to Capital Punishment. He was the only person with whom I con- 
versed, who agreed with me in opinion in regard to this matter. | was 
glad to find one single human being with whom I could freely speak, 
especially at the sad moment when a brother was being put to death by 
the hand of his brother. 

Observing that there began to be a moving among the spectators 
around the gallows, and judging that the horrid deed bad been perpe- 
trated, | hastened back to notice the influence of the execution, upon the 
spectators. I did not see a tear start from a single eye, or heard a word 
of deep christian feeling from a single lip. ‘Turning to the women, I 
spoke with them, hoping to find hearts that were in sympathy with 
mine; but I found no kindred feeling, even in tbe usually tender heart of 
woman. 

The prisoner always, from the time he was arrested to the hour of bis 
death, declared that he was innocent of the murder. With C. R. Mor- 


rison, his counsel, he left a long document commenting upon his trial, in 
which he says:— 


**May 23, 1849.—I am not the first innocent victim that has wrongfully been 
hurried from this to another world, through the prejudice of the public opinion, I 
am only one among the many that have been thrown from existence on a charge of 
guess-work and false supposition, and the falsehood that always attends supposi- 
tion, where prejudice dethrones and becomes master of the government. ‘There is 
not mach trouble in victory against the innocent, however falsely charged. ‘The 
eharge against me has been perfectly false, falsely sustained by false testimony. 
° s ° [ am innocent of the charge—innocently convicted, innocently 
sent into the presence of that God who knows every thought, even, of the human 
heart—thank God, too, that there is nothing bid, and that my final sentence is net 
to be passed by the base rabble of false witnesses, nor the base conjecture of sup- 
position, At that bar I stand an innocent maa, and I hope all who have lent their 
acts or voice in favor of such an achievement will not hide under the witnesses, but 


remember they are accountable for lending their act or voice in favor of a course 
that is repugnant to the Scriptures. 


T.e Rev. Kimball Hadly, his Chaplain, gives the following account 
of his dying declarations in regard to his innocence :— 


At about half-past nine o’clock, on the morning of the fatal day, I entered his 
ce!l, accompanied by the Rey. F. A. Hewes, and continued with him, excepting a 
few minutes for taking refreshments, until his execution. 

M st of the time was spent in familiar religious conversation’ with reference to 
his preparation for eternity, and in social prayer. We endeavored to impress him 
as much as possible with the awful solemnities connected with the future, especial- 
ly, did we exhort him to confess his crime if he was guilty, from the considera- 
tion that a refusal would involve additional sin. As he declined any confession, 
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we proposed to him to sign a written denial, urging as a reason the fact that it was 
thought by many that he had hitherto denied, only in evasive terms. He seemed 
quite reluctant to comply—said that he had done it already in such a manner as 
ought to satisfy the unprejudiced and that it would be better for us to report, ver- 
bally, what he had said. 

His reluctance, of course, increased our suspicions that his former denials were 
evasive, and we resolved to test him fairly. After considerable persuasion, during 
which nearly an hour might have elapsed, he finally consented to sign a declaration 
of which the following is a fac simile. 

May 23—half-past 11 o’clock. 
I hereby solemnly deny that I ever intentionally, in any way, directly or indi- 


rectly, did anything to cause the death of my wife. Enos G. Dupuey. 
In the presence of 


§ Kimball Hadley, 
( Frederick A. Hewes. 
This was re-aftirmed at our suggestion, on leaving his cell, and when he stood 


upon the fatal plank, he was asked if he had any retraction to make, and he an- 
swered, NO. 


- 

The crowd left the jail, and while the body of their brother twas 
swinging in the air, and he was choking even unto death, congregated in 
the neighboring rum tavern, and thoughbtlessly drank, cursed, swore, 
joked, and sold old horses, carriages and harnesses at public auction, as 
though nothing unusual had occured; and these I thought, as 1 looked 
upon them, are people who are to be benefitted, as it is supposed, by the 
gallows. Never was | so fully impressed that executions served to 
cheapen human life, to harden the heart, and to corrupt the people. 

With a sad and heavy heart I passed into the tavern and with great 
difficulty, such was the jam around the bar—succeeded in obtaining my 
carpet-bag, and taking it in my hand, and my cloak on my arm, | walk- 
ed back to Newbury, and took the cars for Boston, inwardly resolving, 


as | lefi the place, that I would not cease my labors, should my life be 
spared, until the bloody gallows was placed where the whipping-post 
and the pillory now are—among the things that were. 

Guilty or innocent of the murder, it will be seen by the following let- 
ter, which the prisoner wrote to his little daughter, the day before his 
execution, that he was not destitute of paternal feelings:— 


HAVERHILL, May 22, 1849. 
My Dear Daughter Elizabeth— 

1 can no longer be your Father, nor provide for your wants in childhood, nor pro- 
tect you from surrounding dangers, therefore, 1 have given you to your Father and 
Mother Hoit; they will be kind parents to you and you must be a kind and dutifal 
child to them; always be obedient and good, Jove them, and improve your mind 
daily —and read the Bible with great care:— you will there learn that God has said 
he will be a father to the fatherless; with Him your Mother now lives, and soon | 
shall live with Him and her, where we shall die no more. 

Now my dear, be a good child, and when you are in the field or in the house, 
ask God to bless you and save you in heaven to dwell with your parents. God 
loves little children, and you must love Him and ask Him to purify your little 
heart and fit it for his kingdom. Always love the truth ; be kind and loving to all 
your playmates—‘* Do to them as you would have them lo to you.’’ I should be 
giad to see you, but I cannot; bat if you are a good, humble, litte christian, you 
will soon come to me, so | must commend you to God, praying you will ever trast 
in His grace and meet your parents in heaven—there will be no more parting. 

And now, My Dear—I must bid you Farewell, until we meet in heaven. 

This is from your poor dying Father— Farewell. It makes my heart ache to part 
with you, but O! do well and it will be well with you when you leave this world. 
May God be with you, and comfort you at all times, and sanctify this afflictive dis- 
pensation to your spiritual good, and the good of your brothers and sisters, and fi- 
nally may we all dwell together at last at Christ’s right hand. 





ARTICLE CLXII. 
Circumstantial Evidence. 


A farmer, in one of the Western counties of England, was met by a 
man whom he had formerly employed, and who again asked for work. 
The farmer (rather with a view to be relieved from his importunity 
than with any intention of assisting him) told him he would think of it, 
and send word to the place where the man said he should be found. 
‘Time passed on, and the farmer entirely forgot his promise. One night, 
however, he suddenly started from his sleep, and awaking his wife, said 
he felt a strong impulse to set off immediately to the county town, some 
thirty or forty miles distant, but why he had not the least idea. He en- 
deavored to shake off the impression, and went to sleep again, but 
awoke a se-ond time with such a strong conviction that he must start 
that instant, that he direct!y rose, saddled his horse, and set off. 

On his road he had to cross a ferry, which he could only do at one 
hour of the night, when the mail was carried over. He was almost cer- 
tain he should be too late, but nevertheless rode on, and when he came 
to the ferry, greatly to his surprise, found that though the mail had pass- 
ed over a short time previously, the ferryman was still waiting. On his 
expressing his astonishment, the boatman replied, ‘* Oh, when I was on 
the other side I heard you shouting, and so came back again.” ‘The 
farmer said he had not shouted; but the other repeated his assertion that 
he had distinctly heard him call. Havihg crossed over, the farmer pur- 
sued his journey, and arrived at the county town the next morning. But 
now that he had come there he had not the slightest notion of any busi- 
ness to be transacted, and so amused himself by sauntering about the 
»lace, and at length entered the court where the assizes were being held 
I'he prisoner at the bar had just been, to all appearance, proved clearly 
guilty, by circumstantial evidence, of murder; and he was then asked if 
he had any witnesses to call in his behalf. He replied that he had no 
friends there, but looking around the court amongst the spectators, he 
recognized the farmer, who almost immediately recognized in him the 
man who had applied to him for work; the farmer was instantly sum- 
moned to the witness box, and his evidence proved beyond the possibili- 
ty of « doubt, that at the very hour the prisoner was accused of commit- 
ing murder in one part of the county, he was applying for work in an- 
other. The prisoner was of course acquitted, and the farmer found 
that, urged on by an uncontrolable impulse which he could neither ex- 
plain nor account for, he had indeed taken his miduight journey to 
some purpose, notwithstanding it had appeared so unreasonable and 
causeless. 

** This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

Is it a mere idle speculation to suppose that the spirit of some depart- 
ed friend, should have perceived the extreme danger of the poor labor- 
er, and also the only means by which his innocence could have been. es- 
tablished; and hurrying on the wings of love to the sleeping farmer, 
suggested a journey to the scene of interest and danger, reiterating the 
impression with a dictate of imperative authority ? This must have been 
so—and what songs of joy rang through the echoing aisles of Heaven, 
at the redemption of the innocent from the bondage of a cruel and un- 
righteous Law! 














ARTICLE CLXIII. 


An Essay on Capital Punishment--No. ll. 





























BY REV. 





OTIS A. SKINNER. 


THE GALLOWS WEAKENS THE SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 





t 
Tue gallows weakens the sacredness of human life. If this can be , 
proved the injurious effect of the gallows will be admitted; for what- i 
ever weakens the sacredness of life, endangers human safety. In order 


to be convinced of this, look at the child who is taught to regard the 4 
life of insectsas sacred. He will not kill.them; he will not maim them. a 
He feels that it would be cruel and sinful to do either. But another 4 
child, differently educated, will maim and kill all he can. In some iy 


countries, murder is an every day occurrence. It has been so in some 
of the southern republics for many years. The reason is, the work of 
human butchery by standing armies and in civil wars has made the mass t 
feel that life is not sacred, and that it is but little more to kill a man i 
than a beast. | 

In proportion, therefore, as the law cuts down men, it weakens the sa- 
credness of life, and decreases the odiousness of the crime of murder. 


{f to hold life sacred does not have the effect I say, why do we never ht 
hear of the crime of murder among the Quakers? They are a numer- + 


ous people, and have all the provocations to do wrong, which other peo- 
ple have; and yet, who ever heard of a murder by a Quaker? The 
reason is, they say life is sacred—so sacred that it must not be touched. 
Warriors, duellists, and ruffians say, life is not sacred, and at any time 
we may lay our hand upon one who stands in our way. Whatever ; 
then, tends to lessen the sacredness of life endangers it. Hence murders \ 
increase, in proportion as executions are frequent. 
I know that people are accustomed to reason differently; and to say Bf 
that the greater the punishment of a crime, the greater the improbabili- 
' ty that it will be committed. Hence it is supposed, as men fear death 
more than anything else, the punishment of death will do more for the 
prevention of crime, than anything else can. But this argument is not 
sound, because taking life serves to destroy its sacredness, and to make 
men feel less repugnance in cutting down a human being, than they oth- 
erwise would. Men do not always look at consequences when tempted 
todo wrong. Generally, they close their eyes against consequences, 
and rush on as though no evil could befall them. ‘The wise legislator 
therefore, looks not only at the penalties annexed to laws. He looks 
also at the elevation of the people by the agency of his laws; and seeks 
so to form them, as to give the highest idea he can of the worth and im- bi 
portance of that which he would have done. 4 
In this he imitates the wisdom of the Infinite Lawgiver. In the Bi- ‘ 
ble, we have the highest rules of duty of which we can conceive; and 
the value of those rules is seen, not only in their unfolding the conse- ; 
quences of sin, but also in their power to elevate man, and give him I 
clear and full ideas of what is right and true, and good. In the Bible | 
everything is done which can be, to stampa value upon what its laws F 
require; to show the sacredness of its virtues, and their supreme impor- f 
tance. It does not aim merely to restrain, merely to unfold the conse- \ 
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quences of a wrong life, but to distil into the mind that which is lofty, 
noble and excellent; and thus to lift up the thoughts and affections; to 
awaken an aspiration for what is valuable; and to make things low and 
sinful appear unworthy of attention. In these things consist the great 
merit of the Bible; and if in our legislation, we would copy after its di- 
vine wisdom, we must not be content with mere penalties; but we must 
seek for a code of laws, so exalted in their character, so just in their re- 
quisitions, so lofty in their aims, so excellent in their spirit, that their 
inevitable action will be the elevation and improvement of the mass. In 
proportion as such laws are felt, men will love right and do right. 

ee if we would make life the most secure that we can, our laws 
must express its sacredness—they must say it is a thing so sacred, that 
we dare not lay a violent hand upon it—that we cannot permit it to be 
touched. When the sacredness of life is thus impressed upon the world, 
even the ruffian.in his madness will not dare to seek its destruction; he 
will stand in awe before it as before a visible God; he will touch it oot, 
for he will feel that it is something too sacred for his bands. 





(ORIGINAL.) 

The Debtor’s Death-Bed. 
no 3"e BR 

A Scene in Baltimore County Jail. 


Tuey brought him here—how hard the fate: 
He trembled when they closed (he gate— 
I knew not why ; 
I saw him come with faltering tread, 
With heated brow and aching head : 
Not three days ere his spirit fled, 
And now he’s mumbered with the dead ! 
I saw him die. 


The poor man in God’s image torn, 
From her who oft his cares had borne, 
And shared his lot.— 
Though he had often toiled and plied 
These hardy hands which now were tied ; 
In vain the Debtor begged and cried, 
His utmost promise still denied, 
Till he was not. 


I saw the poor distracted wife, 

Embrace the clay devoid of life, 
With direful shriek. 

And O! my God ! no pen can tell, 

The anguish that her breast did swell, 

As she approached the dismal cell— 

To take her long and last farewell; 
No tongue can speak. 


They brought him here—but God above ; 
Sent down a messenger of love— 

While thus immured. 
Though he had struck the fatal blow— 
But little did the oppressor know 
How quick the bars would burst below, 
Aud let his victim’s spirit go, 

From pains endured. 








SELECT POEMS, 


BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 


LAY OF THE IMPRISONED COUNT. 


BY GOTHE. 


Count. 


I know a lovely floweret, 
And long to have it near ; 
Fain would I go and seek it, 
But am imprisoned here ; 
With pain my spirit is oppressed 
For when my freedom I possessed, 
I had it with me ever. 


Around from this steep castle 

I look from mora to night, 
But ne’er from lofty turret, 

That floweret greets my sight ; 
And him who brings it to my eyes, 
As a dear friend I'll ever prize, 

Let him be serf or baron. 


Rose. 


1 bloom so fair, and hear thee 
Beneath thy casement here ; 

Thou meanest me, the Rosebud, 
Thou noble, hapless peer ! 

Thou has indeed a Jofty mind, 

And deep within thy heart enshrined 
There reigns the queen of flowers. 


Count. 


Ali honor to thy crimson 
In its covering of green ; 
The maiden highly prizes thee 
As gold and jewels sheen. 
Thy crown adorns the loveliest face, 
But thou art not, with every grace, 
The flower for which 1 languish. 


LiLy. 


The rose is ever haughty, 
And strives herself to raise, 
Yet many a lovely maiden 
Will the lily’s beauty praise 
He whose heart beats in fuithiul breast 
Of purity like me possessed, 
He prizes me the highest. 


Count. 


1 call me pure and virtuous 
And free from stains unholy, 

Yet must I here a prisoner 
Languish in melancholy. 

Thou are to me an emblem meet 

Of many a maiden, pure and sweet ;— 
Yet know I what 1s dearer. 
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Select Poems. 
PINK. 


Perhaps the pink thou meanest ; 
In the garden here I flourish. 

Me does the aged keeper, 
With constant fondness nourish ; 

With lovely circling petals dressed 

With fragrance through my life possessed, 
And thousand glowing colors. 


Count. 


The pink let none disparage, 

The gardener’s chief delight ; 
He gives her now the sunshine, 

Now guards from rays too bright. 
But what the Count doth vainly crave, 
It is not splendor rich and brave, 

It is a modest flower. 


VIOLET. 


TI stand concealed and bending, 
And would not freely speak, 
Yet will 1, since tis proper, 
My constant silence break. 
If me thou mean’st, unhappy friend, 
How grieves me, that | cannot send 
All odors up to greet thee. 


Count. 


1 prize the violet highly 
For its good and modest ways, 

And its sweet smell ; yet need I more, 
My saddened heart to raise. 

To you I will the truth declare, 

Upon these rocky heights and bare, 
I may not find the darling. 


But by yon brook there lingers 
A wife, most true to me, 
And softly utters many a sigh 
Till I may be set free. 
When a blue flower she breaks, and cries 
“ Forget me not,” and gently sighs, 
I feel it in the distance. 


Yes, far away we fee! it, 
When two are faithful hearted ; 
*Tis thus that in the prison’s gloom 
My soul has not departed. 
Aud still, as breaks my heart with woe, 
lcry “ Forget me not,” and know 
My life and strength recovered. 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


BY WORDSWORTH. 


TovussaINT, the most unhappy Man of Men! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 


Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 


Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 


O miserable chieftain ! where and when 


Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow; 


Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 


Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth and skies ; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind. 


[ Aug. 














Select Poems. 


THE QUAKER MAIDEN IN PRISON. 









BY 





J. G. WHITTIER. 






Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison bars, 
Last night across my damp earth floor fell the pale gleam of stars; 
In the coldness and the darkuess al] through the long night-time, 

My grated cusement whitened with Autumn’s early rime. : 











Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 
Star afler star looked palely in, and sank adown the sky; ' 
No sound amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 4 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea. 














All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 
The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 
Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold, 
Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold! 









Oh the weakness of the flesh was there—the shrinking and the shame ; 
Aud the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came, 
** Why sits’t thou thus forlornly ?” the wicked murmur said, 
“Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ? 











* Where be the smiling faces, and voices soft and sweet, 
Seen in thy father’s dweliing, heard in the pleasaut street ? 

Where be the youths, whose glances the summer Sabbath through 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew ? 










“ Why sits’t thou here, Cassandra ? Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm, bright hearth ; 
How the crimson shadows tremble, on foreheads white and fair, 
On eyes of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 


an eye se 


“ Not fur thee the hearth-fire brightens, not for thee kind words ure spoken, 
Not for thee the nats of Wenham woods by laughing boys are broken, 

No first fruits of the orchard within thy lap are Jaid, 

For thee no flowers of Autumn the youtnful hunters braid. 


— 


“Oh! weak, deluded maiden !—by crazy fancies led, 
With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread, 

To leaye a wholesome worship, and teachmg pure and sound, 
Aud mate with maniac women, loose-haired and sackcloth bound. \ 





“ Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine ; 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine ; 

Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and gloryfying in their shame. 






* And what a fate awaits thee ?—a sadly toiling slave, 
Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grave ! 

Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all!” ‘ ay 













Oh !—even as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 
1 wrestled dewr the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer, ! 
To feel, clu, Helper of the weak !—that Thou indeed wert there! 






I thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’s cell, 
And how from Peter’s sleeping limbs the prison-shackles fell, 
Till I seemed tu hear the trailing of an angel’s robe of white, 
Aud to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight. 






Bless the Lord for all His mercies !—for the peace and love I felt, i 
Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill, upon my spirit melt ; hs 
When, *“* Get behind me, Satan !” was the language of my heart, 

Aad I felt the Evil Tempter with all his doubts depart. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CLXIV. 


Intemperance. 


BY AMICA. 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest sorrow that we witness the number 
of those who steep their senses in the wine-cup. Every day is human- 
ity disgraced by reeling men and women whose tottering steps attract 
our attention aud elicit our pity. Stage-coaches and omnibusses are at 
present, freighted with the aes of alcohol as well as those of tobacco. 
Ihe external is dreadful, but nothing compared to the vision revealed 
by the background of the picture, when admitted behind the screen, 
There, both in high life and low life, among males and fetnales, are its 
terrible effects exposed. Many a barrel is marked ink or oil, when it 
contains the fatal drug; and many a mug is said to furnish herb tea, or 
medicine, when its effects in scolding, fretting and the most unreason- 
able demands, prove to a certainty that it contained something stronger. 

Day after day is the physician called in, and remedies prescrib. d, 
when the root of evil is habitual, but secret drinking. All this is sad in 
the extreme; but degrading as it is, its effects are not so striking and 
desolating as when the habit becomes fastened upon a poor man or wo- 
man. ‘Then itis that poverty puts on its worst aspect. If it be the 
wife, the children are neglected, the husband returns to unprepared 
meals, the house goes to ruin, clothes are scattered to the four winds, 
and a deluge of trouble is poured upon the household. If it be the hus- 
band, all means ef support fail. is partner watches for him at the 
window till the hour of midnight has sounded, and then, if perchance 
he staggers home, and she falls asleep from exbaustion, she wakes only 
to find him sallying out for further supplies, not even waiting for coat 
or hat, wholly given up to destruction, cursing all about him, and drag- 
ging them down to infamy. We could give day and date, street and 
number, for myriads of such families, notwithstanding all that bas been 
done to stay the leprosy of intemperance. 

Could trap-doors avow their mission, we could see mankind in a state 
which would be anything but flattering to our idea of advancement. 
And if alles and saloons should pour out their inmates at noon-day, 
every hand would be raised in astonishment, and every voice would ex- 
claim, ‘is it possible?” Well it is for us that we see only a portion of 
evil ata time, for we might be overpowered at the avalanche of sin 
which would press upon us, and be led to despond and say there is no 
help. None should relaxe their efforts in attempting to regain the fal- 
len; and none should deceive themselves with the idea that exertion is 
no longer needed. There is still a raging fire in our midst. Let every 
bell sound the alarum, and every engineer fly with the speed of light- 
ning to his post. Let it reverberate through each street and lane, pa- 
lace and hut, hotel and huckster’s shop, ship and fishing smack till eve- 
ry individual in the world, shall lend his influence to stay the devouring 


element, and then to freedom and peace may we unite the golden link 
of universal temperance. 








(ORIGINAL) 
ARTICLE CLXV. 


The Origin of Crime. 


BY REV. O. W. BACON. 


In looking about us in community, we behold a general disposition to 
criminate and condemn, when an individual has done an act of wrong. 
This emotion, though perhaps unconsciously, on the part of many, who 
exercise it, springs froma principle of revenge; it prompts to wroag, 
because wrong has been done by others; it might have been consistent 
with the bloody code which governed the race three thcusand years ago, 
but it is not consistent with that divener Law, which commands us to 
* Resist not evil, but uvercome evil with good.” It springs from that 
corrupt opinion, which pronounces men free moral agents—accountable 
for every act of their lives,—praise-worthy for all their good deeds, and 
blame-worthy for evil ones. Now, I assert that this doctrine. is false, 
false in its nature, destructive in its consequences, and fraught with only 
evil continually to the best interests of man. 

Such we might expect would be its fruits; for it can claim no higher 
parentage, than the degenerate systems of a heathen theology. 

[ assert that man is a child of circumstances, though not of fatalism, 
and consequently he merits not censure or praise for all the good or evil 
which he may do, In this light, | wish to call the attention of the read- 
er, for a few moments to the origin of crime. I assert that society is 
the parent of criminals, responsible for a large portion of the crime, 
which these, its agents, commit. ‘The causes of crime exist in the con- 
ventional customs of the age, seen in the unjust distinctions about us— 
in the vulgar ideas of rank and nobility, growing out of color, caste and 
wealth—in the intemperance of our land, which is the progenitor of a 
thousand ills, and which is virtually supported by the highest influences 
of the nation,—in that wretched system of slavery, which is one of the 
main pillars of our government, and which stimulates its subjects to 
seek their liberty, though blood be its price. Who could tell the innu- 
merable crimes which have grown out of Slavery. Intemperance and 
the false education which many receive? Who can tell the fearful num- 
ber of criminals which these evils have made? Now who is responsi- 
ble for this? Is the man who murders his wife and family in an hour of 
intoxication, more guilty for the d:ed than the man who furnishes him 
liquor, and the community which upholds him in his debassing traffle? 
Is the slave, who to escape to freedom, kills his master and all his house- 
hold, more guilty than that despotic government, which recognizes him 
as a chattel and places him in bondage? Is the servant girl, who yields 
to the voice of the seducer, more guilty for her prostitution, than that 
unchristian custom, which, even in the land of the puritans, renders it 
disgraceful for her to. come to the table of her master, enjoy the privi- 
leges of his family, or sitin his pew at church? In our large towns and 
cities, there are thousands of ragged and ignorant children; they will 
grow up in their rags and ignorance, the subjects of the most vicious in- 
fluences; when they become men and women, they will be criminals, 
and swell the number of our prison convicts. 
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Now who will be responsible for the degredation of these erring ones; 
themselves, who were schooled in dens of vice, and hells of iniquity, or 
that community, which neglected their early culture,—shut them out of 
its churches,—shut against them, the avenues of respectability and vir- 
tue, leaving them to starve upon its cold charities? When an individu- 
al has served his term of imprisonment, and reappears in society, who 
is accountable for his second downfall, himself, or that community which 
refused hima home and sympathy, and stamped upon his brow the 
brand of * the convict.” 

These questions, suggest their own answers, and must sink the con- 
viction deep in every rational mind,—that community is responsible 
for much of the crime which it essays to punish,—is but a farce in its 
administrations of legal justice, and has a great work to do, in redeem- 
ing itself from its own corruptions! 

I wish to be understood, not as denying man’s moral agency, but his 
free, unlimited agency. I hold that man ts an accountable being to a 
certain extent, but for his genera) character and destiny, so far as these 
are affected by vicious influences and customs which he cannot with- 
stand, he is not accountable. And that such influences exist, it is mad- 
ness to deny, for we have all felt them more or less, moulding our own 
characters. If a man reared under Mahomedan influences, who never 
heard of Christ, can be a Christian, then can a man, who has been the 
victim of sin all his days, die a christian. He was born a sinner,—com- 
ing into the world with a corrupt organization, is educated in crime, and 
dies its victim. But for all this ruin, he may not be responsible; this 
has been the precise sitiation of thousands who have been * void of 
wisdom, but knew it not.” I make these remarks now, that we may 
see our duty as christians, and possess the disposition to discharge it. 
This nation is guilty before God, for its manifold crimes; there are but 
two things in our destiny. We have yet to repent in dust and ashes for 
our follies, or weep in vain over our iniquities, when repentance will be 
too late. Our criminals are the legitimate results of that depravity of 
heart which possesses us as a people,—like the scum resting on the bo- 
som of the lake, while its putrifaction lies concealed beneath. Unless 
we turn our attention to better things—to the promotion of that object 
for which Christianity was given us,—the conversion of the world, that 
spirit of liberty, which is now rocking the foundations of old govern- 
ments, resting on blood and violence, breaking down the thrones of des- 
potism, and convulsing- all Europe with its fitful throbs for freedom, 
will rend the fabric which binds us together, thus adding another chap- 
ter to the history of fast republics, whose power proved the precursor 
of their overthrow. 





Execution 1n Exetranp.—On Saturday the lad Malkin was hanged 
at York, for the murder of Esther Inman at Leeds. Long before the 
prescribed time, groups of persons were to be seen wending their way 
to the scene of execution, and by twelve o’clock there could not be less 
than 12,000 people assembled at the spot. At that hour the youthful 
criminal (his age was only 17,) accompanied by the Rev. J. H. Sutton, 
was brought on to the drop, and he there knelt down and prayed with 
great fervor, which he evinced to the end of the awful scene. The 
Rev. gentleman having performed his last sad task, he shook the lad by 
the hand, and, having retired, the county hangman performed the office 
of the law. 








ARTICLE CLXVI. 


Criminals, 
EXTRACT FROM A SERMON, BY REV. C. H. FAY. 


Br. Spear will you be so kind as to publish this extract of a sermon? 


Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them which suffer 
adversity as being yourselves also in the body.— Heb. viii. 3. 


How little charity has hitherto been shown towards this unfortunate 
class of God’s great family! O, when I think of the thousands and 
millions who, by their w: anderings and vices, have forfeited the precari- 
ous sympathy and love of their fellow-men, and been sent to die in exile 
with no sympathizing voice to cheer their loneliness—with no kind hand 
to close their eyes in death;—when I think of the millions who have 
perished through neglect and hunger in dungeons from whose mouldy 
walls they derived as much sympathy as from their kind; when I re- 
member the countless thousands who have toiled at the galley oar, with- 
out ever having their sadness relieved by the voice of human kindness. 
Ah, when I think of the vast multitudes who have perished on the scaf- 
fold, i in the guilotine, or on the gallows, strangers to the hallowed influ- 
ences of kindness and affection, I see a cause of grief which would melt 
the hardest heart. 

Man, in the neglect which he has shown to his erring fellows, has not 
acted agreeably to the promptings of his better nature. Creeds, the 
shackles of interest, the blinding influence of ignorance and superstition 
have limited his sympathies to sect—to party, ‘and to place, and have 
thrown dark suspicion over the rest of the world. 

Jesus Christ came to break the bondage of mind—to dissipate the mist 
veil of suspicion, and to call out the sympathies of the human heart, and 
to entwine them around the heart of the entire race. His love extend- 
ed to all. No heart, could be found however degraded and sinful that 
that was not destined to feel the far-reaching influence of his unbounded 
love. He illustrated by his life the beauty of that charity which he 
would have his followers exercise towards all men. He remembered 
those that were in bonds as bound with them. 

Howard has left a beautiful sentiment which I cannot forbear quoting 
here. ‘* Those gentlemen,” he says, “ who, when they are told of the 
misery which our prisoners suffer, content themselves with saying, 

‘ Let them take care to keep out of the prisons then,’ seem not duly 
sensible of the favor of Providence, which distinguishes them from the 
sufferers; they do not remember that we are required to imitate our gra- 
cious heavenly Parent who is kind even to the evil and unthankful. 
They also forget the visissitudes of human affairs, the unexpected 
changes to which all men are liable; that those whose circumstances are 
affluent may in time be reduced to indigence, and becomes debtors and 
prisoners. And as tocriminalily, it is possible that a man, who has of- 
ten shuddered at hearing the account of a murder, may ona sudden 
temptation commit the very crime. ‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall, and commiserate those that are fallen.’ ‘his 
quotation is fraught with truth and philanthropy. Are we sensible, as 


we should be, of its truth? Do we exercise, as we ought, its philan- 
thropy? 
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[ know it is hard to bring ourselves to believe that we could ever per- 
petrate crimes at the very thought of which we now instinctively shud- 
der, ‘The reason of this is, because we have been blessed with a moral 
and religious education; because the passions of our nature have never 
been goaded by privation and want; because we have moved in no cir- 
cle where moral integrity was not prized. But let the reverse of these 
circumstances be ours. Suppose such to have been those in which we 
were placed in infancy, to the blighting influence of which we have 
been subject, and who will dare. say that, had he lived to this hour he 
would not now be watching by the high road to waylay the traveller. 
Cherishing fell revenge as chained in a dungeon, or on ‘he wide sea 
plunging the blood-reeking corses of those he had murd_ ed into the 
deep, instead of occupying these pews and worshipping a common Pa- 
rent. 

Man is not naturally prone to crime. He may be trained to it by cir- 
cumstances, He may be goaded to it by want. Parental neglect and 
vicious influences have schooled many in vice; but in our day, wants, 
real, or imaginary, have ruined more. 

It is speaking within bounds, I think, to say that seven-tenths of the 
crimes perpetrated in Engtand are the result of pinching poverty. ‘The 
same remark will held true of all those countries in the old world where 
the miseries of indigency are the most extensive. Richard Gregory re- 
lates that he once caught a poor English peasant stealing a ham. The 
miserable being, finding that he was discovered, turned tremblingly to 
Gregory and with tears said, “It hunger, not inclination, which bids 
me do this.” ‘Thousands there are, in that realm and others, who, 
when they violated law, could offer a similar excuse. Ought not this 
consideration to make us commiserate rather than reproach the criminal 
—to pity rather than despise him? 

To these considerations we must add another which ought never to 
be forgotten. In many lands the miserable poverty which breeds de- 
pravity and crime is forced upon the lower classes by the ambition, the 
vanity and profligacy of the upper classes. How many a peasant is 
kept poor by exorbitant taxes! How many are obliged to toil incessant- 
ly in unhealthy and demoralizing atmospheres and even then not receive 
that scanty pittance necessary to satisfy the imperious demands of na- 
ture! ‘Thus cireumstanced, crime’s hideousness is gradually eclipsed by 
the near proximity of direful hunger, and minds are moulded for sin, 
which, ander more gevial influences, would have unfolded and bloomed 
with a beauty and sweetness well pleasing to heaven. 

There is much subject for reflection, and much to teach us to remem- 
ber those in bonds as bound with them, in the following remarks by Dr. 
James Johnson, one of the most celebrated physicians and writers m the 
British realm. I quote it that it may lead us to remember with compas- 
sion rather than with bitterness the unfortunate of our race. 

*< The incalculable number of young females,’’ he says, ‘‘ confined to 
sedentary avocations from morning tll night, from night ull morning— 
become not only unhealthy themselves, but afterward consign debility 
and disease to their unfortunate offspring. It is thus that infirmities of 
body and mind are acquired, multiplied, transmitted from parent to pro- 
geny, and consequently perpetuated in society. ‘The fashionable world, 


“ The gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround,” 


know not how many thousand females are annually sacrificed during 
each SEASON in London, by the sudden demand and forced supply of 
modish ornaments and ephemeral habiliments. They know not that, 
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while they conscientiously believe they are patronizing trade and re- 
warding industry, they are actually depriving many thousands of young 
women, of sleep, air, and exercise; consigning them to dark recesses 
and crowded attics, where the stimulus of tea, coffee, and liquors is ren- 
dered necessary to support the corporeal fabric—and where the con- 
gregation of juvenile females, under such circumstances, conduces to 
anything rather than delicacy or even morality of sentiment.” 





(EDITORIAL.) 


ARTICLE CLXVII. 


Loss of Friends. 


Amone the trials we have had recently, we must place that of the loss 
of our companion in life. She had for sometime been troubled with 
that awful malady, a Cancer, and at last her slender frame yielded to its 
power. We need, greatly need, the sympathy of friends in this trying 
hour. A family of children are left to be sustained, and we feel the loss 
deeply. Our friends will of course, excuse any apparent want of in- 
terest in the present number of our Journal. A short time, and we 
hope to join her again among that innumerable throng who have gone 
to that world where “ tears will be wiped from all faces.” 

Thus friend after friend departs. The relations of life are broken 
up, and the fireside is made desolate. Among these trials few are more 
difficult to bear than the loss of a wife and mother. Her children need 
her constant care, especially the youngest, now only four years old. But 
we must submit. ‘The fell destroyer bas entered our little circle, and 
taken a loved one, but she has gone to rest. Although disease was evi- 
dently gaining ground, yet when the sad hour came, we were but poorly 
prepared ‘lhe very day she died, she rode out. Absent a few hours 
on business, we returned avd found her no more. Her remains were 
obliged to be carried on the following day to Boston, where, after ap- 
propriate services by Rev. O. A. Skinner, and Rev. Sebastain Streeter, 
she was conveyed to her final resting place. A beautiful spot was se- 
lected in the burying ground in the Common, near the remains of a dear 
child. And now we must buffet alone the storms of life. Motherless 
as her children now are, a greater responsibility rests upon us. 

This affliction will change in some measure our mode of life, or rath- 
er, we shall travel more abroad, Weare now making arrangements, as 
may be seen in another article. Of course, we shall not forget the great 
Reform on which we have entered, and we hope in every affliction still 
to remember the claims of poor, suffering humanity. 

With those who have lost friends, we can sympathize more deeply 
than ever. But let us remember that our Heavenly Father still reigns, 
and that he will ultimately ‘* swallow up death in victory.” 

N.S. VOL. I. NO. XI1.—0, 8. VOL. III, NO. XLVI. 42 
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ARTICLE CLXVIII. 


A Visit to Mount Veruon, 


BY Cc. H. BRAINARD. 


It was on a cool and bracing morning in May last, that I joined a par- 
ty from Washington, D. C., consisting of two gentlemen and four 
ladies, for a visit to the last resting place of the “ father of his coun- 
try.” 

On landing at the steamboat wharf in Alexandria, we secured two 
coaches, drawn by spitited nags, and after a short delay were threading 
our way through the time-worn and almost deserted streets of that once 
thriving, but now dull and quiet city. 

Leaving Alexandria and entering the road to Mount Vernon, we were 
not long in discovering that our jaunt was to be anything but a pleasant 
one, for so rough was the road at every point, that it was with no small 
difficulty we preserved our equilibrium, More than once the crown of 
my hat and the reof of the coach came in contact, and once, I blush and 
tremble as [ repeat it, a sudden plunge of our carriage into a deep rut 
threw me from my seat into the lap of my fair neighbor opposite 

But these petty annoyances were borne with excellent grace by our 
party, for we felt that we could endure a little temporary inconvenience 
for the sake of roaming through the grounds once rendered sacred by 
the presence of Washington, and now hallowed by their intimate asso- 
ciation with the last years of his mortal existence. 

After a tedious ride of nine miles an abrupt turn in the road brought 
us to the outer gateway of Mount Vernon. A porter’s lodge once stood 
by the gate, but has long since crumbled to decay. ‘The road now ex- 
tends for about one-half of a mile through a thickly wooded tract, and 
terminates at the late residence of Washington. 

If we had associated any ideas of splendor in our conceptions of this 
sacred place they all vanished as we looked around us, and were suc- 
ceeded by mingled emotions of disappointment, regret and mortification. 
Our route to the mansion was through a filthy yard, bounded on one side 
by a row of negro huts ina very dilapidated state, and occupied by 
some of the most wretched, loathsome, and disgusting objects I have ev- 
er seen wearing the form of humanity. 

On entering the court yard in the rear of the mansion we were sur- 
prised to find all the out-buildings going rapidly to decay, though still 
retaining evidences of the taste and liberality of their late illustrious 
proprietor. 

Bearing a letter of introduction from the venerable Judge Cranch, we 
obtained ready admittance into the house, though, in conformity to an im- 
perative rule of its present occupant, our visit was confined to the rooms 
on the lower floor. ‘The first object of interest that attracted our atten- 
tion as we entered the hall, was the key of the Bastile, presented to 
Washington by Lafayette, which hangs in a glass case, immediately ov- 
er a plaster model of that celebrated prison. 

In the north parlor, which still retains many traces of its former ele- 
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gance, is a marble mantel, which was also presented by Lafayette, and 
is the most elaborate and elegant article of the kind [ have ever beheld. 
It is ornamented by splendid designs cut in bas relief, and occupies a 
space about seven feet square. This is almost the only article in the 
room that ever belonged to Washingt n. In the ante-room are few ob- 
jects of interest, excepting the “ pitcher portrait” of Washington, which 
is said to be the most accurate likeness extant. This is froin ove of a 
lot of pitchers imported many years since from Liverpool, the likenes- 
ses on which were considered so perfect that they were cut out and sold 
at exhorbiant prices. 

The remaining rooms which were thrown open for our inspection, 
were furnished in modern style, and contained nothing to remind us of 
their former illustrious occupant. 

It was our wish to enter the room in which Washington breathed his 
last, but this privilege being denied us, we moved slowly along to the 
tomb which contains his mortal remains. It is situated in a secluded and 
beautiful spot near the edge of a thick wood, and within a few rods of 
the mansion. 

The first object that meets the eye in looking through the iron door of 
the tomb, is the beautiful marble sarcophagus containing the ashes of 
Washington. This was presented a few years since by John Struthers 
of Philadelphia, and is alike a noble monument to his genius, and to his 
patriotism. On the left side of the tomb is another sarcophagus, more 
simple in its appearance, yet chaste and appropriate, containing the re- 
mains of Martha, the wife of Washington, On the back wall, midway 
between the two, a swallow has built her nest, and when we looked in 
Was sitting upon it, like a guardian angel to protect the sleeping dust 
from the * rude hand of sacreligious wrong.” 

The front of the tomb is entirely covered with the initials of a certain 
class of vasiters who have displayed more vanity than good taste, or de- 
cent respect, in selecting so sacred a spot for the exercise of their pecu- 
liar propensity. 

The old tomb, in whieh the remains of Washington were originally 
deposited is situated on the brow of the hill on which stands the man- 
sion, and in a position which commands a fine view of the Potomac. It 
is said this spot was selected by Washington for his last resting place, 
and the removal of his remains to a new tomb in another locality, has 
been deemed, and justly, I think, a sacreligious act for which no reason- 
able excuse can be offered. 

Beneath the shade of a beautiful grove in front of the mansion we 
halted for repose and refreshment. ‘lhe broad Potomac rolled its wa- 
ters lazily along, and laved the foot of the hill on which we stood, The 
soft breeze of the south rustled the leaves above us, and played around 
our temples. Birds of rare and gorgeous plumage warbled sweetly in 
the branches; and the soft tones of woman’s voice blended in perfect 
harmony with the voices of nature which were whispering around us. 

If woman’s loveliness can make a paradise of the dullest spot on 
earth, how lovely and bow full of interest becomes a scene like this, 
when she lends to it the light of her beauty. 

There was one fair creature in our party whose sparkling wit and 
transcendant beauty gave additional interest to every object we looked 
upon, and to every topic of conversation. Her voice was like a strain 
of airy music to which the heart gives back an echo, and her expressive 
face, illuminated by the light of genius, like a favorite volume to whose 
impassioned page we turn every day, and every bour, as to a well-spring 
of pure delight. ‘There was so little of earth, and so much of heaven 
about her, that it required but a slight effort of the imagination to invest 
her with those attributes which belong to the inhabitants of a sinless 
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clime, whom it is our duty to adore, but whom it would be sin and pre- 
sumption to dove. The reader will pardon this digression, and, if dispos- 
ed to term my language extravagant and exaggerated, look into his own 
heart, and there find my justification. 

In passing through the yard, on our return, my attention was attract- 
ed by an old negress, who was walking towards us with feeble step, and 
feeling her way along by the side of a house from whence she seemed to 
have just emerged. She was stone blind, and so emaciated that her 
bones seemed o:. the point of protruding through her skin, which bore 
a strong resemblance to smoked parchment. I accosted her, and on con- 
versing with her, was surprised to find that her intellectual faculties 
were unimpaired by age, and that she possessed a degree of intelligence 
very rare among the slave population of the south. 

On inquiring her age, she replied that ‘ she was ten years old at the 
time of Braddock’s war,” (meaning Braddock’s defeat.) She was there- 
fore about one hundred and twoyears old. She was cheerful and happy, 
and spoke with earnestness and pleasure of the hour when death should 
release her from her bonds, and her spirit should enter the abode of the 
blessed. 

On passing through the gate, we were accosted by a troop of young 
negroes, each of whom carried a lot of walking canes cut from the 
farm, which they offered for sale, and which we gladly purchased; then 


resuming our seats, we rode slowly away from this Mecca of every pa- 
triotic American. \ 





Cruelty killed by Kindness. . 
A youneé woman in Vermont married a poor and worthy man, against 
her father’s wish. He drove them from his house, and closed his door 
and heart against them. 

They came into the vicinity of Boston, went to work, and prospered. 
After many years the father had occasion to come to Boston. He con- 
cluded to go and see his daughter, expecting a cold reception. His 
daughter and her husband received him most kindly and lovingly. Af- 
ter staying with them awhile he went back to Vermont. 

One of his neighbors, hearing where he had been, asked him how his 
daughter and her husband had treated him. 

**] never was so treated before in my life,” said the weeping and 
broken-hearted father. ‘ ‘They have broken my heart—they have kill- 
ed me—I don’t feel as though I could live under it.” 

ss What did they do to you?” asked the neighbor. ‘“ Did they abuse 

ou!” 

“* They loved me to death, and killed me with kindness,” said he. “i 
can never forgive myself for treating so cruelly my own darling daugh- 
ter, who loved me so affectionately. I feel as if I should die when I 
think how I have grieved my precious child, when I spurned her trom 
my door. Heaven bless them, and forgive my cruelty and injustice to 
them.” 

Who does not see in this an infallible cure for difficulties between 
man and man? There is not a child nor a man upon earth who would 
not feel, and say that the daughter, though so deeply wronged and out- 
raged by her angry father, did right in treating him as she did. That 


father was her enemy, but she was not his. He hated her, but she lov- 
ed him. 












(ORIGINAL) 


The Disciple’s Question. 


St. Luke’s Gospel, Chap. 1X, 51-56. 
BY MATILDA F. DANA. 


WEARILY ever, on life’s pilgrim way 
The Man of Sorrows trode ; 

He came and dwelt among His own but they 
Would not receive their Lord. 


He healed their sicknesses, and bare their woes, 
The weary comforted ; 

But He, the manger-cradled—had no home 
Wherein to lay his head 


He turned towards Samaria’s Gentile race, 
It haply among them 

To dwell, in angel-presence,* ere he went 
Up to Jerusalem. 


“ And they received him not,” but closed their eyes 
To the bright vision given ; 

The Lord drew nigh the place—yet still they slept 
Beside the Gate of Heaven. 


The chosen ones who shared Christ’s cross on earth, 
Who share in Heaven his rest, 

Saw Him neglected, spurned, nor in that hour 
Their wrathful zeal repressed. 


“ Wilt thou not, Lord, that we, like him of old, 
In vengeance on the head 

Of such as scorn thee, call down fire from Heaven ?” 
—They to the Master said. 


They looked to see descend in fearful sign 
The lightning’s scathing blaze, 

But saw instead the holy light that beamed 
Forth from Christ's patient face, 


And heard his mild rebuke—* Ye know not yet 
What spirit ye are of; 

I came not to destroy men’s lives, but save— 
My mission here is love.” 


Still, stil! would man, beholding Christ contemned, 
Forgetful of his word, 

Call down the judgment of offended heaven 
On such as know not God 


Oh! pause awhile, ere ye again demand 
The ministry of ire; 

Say,can your spirits bear that searching test, 
The baptism of fire ? 


Oh, listen to the Savior’s gentle words, 
* I came not to destroy,” 

Angels shxll soon o’er the repentant soul 
Chant their sweet hymns of joy! 


More gladly peals their anthem o’er one 
Turned from the paths of death, 
Than over all the just, whose innocence 

No need of pardon hath. 


* “ The angel of his presence.”’—Isa1aH lxiii. 9. 
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“T came not to destroy men’s lives, but save,” 
Still pleads for them with you, 

The same low voice that once on Calvary said 
“ They know not what they do.” 


Savior! or, yet to us the mind impart, 
The spirit, thou wert of: 

We may not be as thy disciples known 
Unless we walk in love. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CLXIX. 
San Francisco Rail Road. 


Tue moral effects of a Rail Road are perfectly wonderful. Antwerp 
and Brussels had been arrayed in hostilities for centuries; first by actu- 
al war—and then by prejudices which had sprung up during the wars, 
and were as yet unefflaced, But when the Rail Road was open, between 
these twu places, the prejudices vanished, by the knowledge of the fact, 
which frequent intercourse rendered apparent, viz: That in each place, 
there lived a race of men, which deserved the esteem and not the hatred 
of their neighboring City. 

In Massachusetts itself, there was, between town and county, a jeal- 
ousy, which has entirely disappeared, since the various lines of Rail 
Roads have amalgamated us into one City and one people. Much of 
the prejudice, existing between the North, South, East and West of the 
United States has been melted down by the same salutary influence of 
Rail Road and Steam communecation;—which enables a South Carolina 
Statesman easily to visit Lowell and to perceive “ the squallid misery of 
an English manufacturing town” has no existence anywhere in New 
England, 

Just so it will be, only on a much larger scale, as to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. All that is good, in the old or new States, as to morals, religion, 
learning, good breeding, commercial and mechanical knowledge—will be 
transported to these new Territories and sprinkled, all along the Rail 
Road on its march thither. ‘The school-master, the school-mistress, the 
young physician, the young mechanic, the enterprising young farmer, 
the young trader,—persons generally not overloaded with money—will 
be enabled to carry, at little cost, their useful learning and their cease- 
less industry to a good market. Even the common laborer wilf find the 
Land of Promise within his reach, by the cheapness of the Rail Road 
conveyance. 

If such effects are to follow, is it not best to place them within the 
reach of the present generation, by adopting the plan proposed by P. P. 
F. Degrand? 

What rational man is there, who will choose to delay grasving these 
benefits, until two generations have passed to the grave? until, perhaps, 
(which God avert) California and Oregon, (despairing to be governed 
by a legislature, out of their reach) have formed an independent, and a 
rival Empire? 





ARTICLE CLXX. 


Proper Use of Sunday, 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


How can we make the Sunday yet more valuable? If we abandon 
the superstitious notions respecting its origin ‘and original design, the 
evils that have hitherto hindered its use will soon perish of themselves. 
They all grow out of that root. If men are not driven into a reaction 
by pretensions for the Sunday which facts will not warrant; if unreas- 
onable austerities are not forced upon them in the name of the law, and 
the name of God; there is no danger in our day that men will abandon 
an institution which already has done so much service to mankind. Let 
Sunday and Preaching stand on their own merits, and they will encoun- 
ter no more opposition than the Common School and the work days of 
the week. ‘Then men will be ready enough to appropriate the Sunday 
to the highest objects they know and can appreciate. ‘Tell men the 
Sunday is made for man, and they will use it for its highest use. Tell 
them man is made for it, and they will war on it as atyrant. I should 
be sorry to see the Sunday devoted to common work; sorry to hear the 
clatter of a mill, or the rattle of the wheels of business on that day. I 
look with pain on men engaged needlessly in work on that day; not with 
the pain of wounded superstition, but a deeper regret. I would not 
water my garden with perfumes when common water was at hand, We 
shall always have work enough in America; hand-work, and head-work, 
for common purposes. ‘There is danger that we shall not have enough 
of rest, of intellectual cultivation, of refinement, of social intercourse; 
that our time shall be too much devoted to the lower interests of life— 
to the means of living, and not the end. 

I would not consider it an act of religion to attend church: only a good 
thing to go there when the way of improvement leads through it; when 
you are made wiser an? better by being there. Iam pained to seea 
man spend the whole of a Sunday in going to church,—and forgetting 
himself in getting acquainted with the words of the preachers. [| think 
most intelligent hearers, and most intelligent and Christian preachers, 
will confess that two sermons are better than three, and one is better 
than two, One need only look at the afternoon face of a congregation 
in the city, to be satisfied of this. If one-half the day were devoted to 
public worship, the other half might be free for private studies of men 
at home, for private devotion, for social relaxation, for intercourse with 
oue’s own family and friends, Then Sunday afternoon and evening 
would afford an excellent opportunity for meetings for the promotion of 
the great humane movements of the day, which some would think not 
evangelical enough to be treated of in the morning. Would it be incon- 
sisteut with the great purposes of the day, inconsistent with Christiani- 
ty, to have lectures on science, literature, and similar subjects delivered 
then? Ido not think the Catholic custom of spending Sunday afternoon 
in England, before the Reformation, was a good one. It diverted men 
from the higher end to the lower. I cannot think that here and row we 
need amusement so much as society, refinement, and devotion. Yet it 
seems to me unwise to restrain the innocent sports of children of a Sun- 
day, to the same degree that our fathers did--to make Sunday to them a 
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day of gloom and sadness. Thoughtful parents are now much troubled 
in this matter; they cannot enforce the old discipline, so disastrous to 
themselves; they fear to trust their own sense of what is right:—so, 
perhaps, get the ill of both schemes, and good of neither. ‘There are 
in Boston about thirty thousand Catholics, twenty-five thousand of them, 
probably, too ignorant to read with pleasure or profit, any book, At 
home, amusement formed a part of their Sunday service; it was a part 
of their religion to make a festive use of Sunday afternoon. What 
cuall they do? Is it Christian in us by statute to interdict them from 
weir recreation? With the exception of children and these most igno- 
rant persons, it (joes not appear that there is any class amongst us who 
need any part of the Sunday for sport. 

I am not one of those who wish ‘to give up the Sunday,” if indeed 
there be such men amongst us; I would make it yet more useful and 
omg I would remove from it the superstition and bigotry which 

ave so long been connected with it; | would use it freely, as a Christ- 
ian not enslaved by the letter of Judaism, but made free by an obedi- 
ence to the Law of the Spirit of Life. 1 would yse the Sunday for Re- 
ligion in the wide sense of that word; use it to promote Piety and Good- 
ness, for humanity, for science, for letters, for society. I would not 
abuse it by impudent license on the one hand, nor by slavish superstition 
on the other. We can easily escape the evils which come of the old 
abuse; can make the Sunday ten times more valuable than it is even 
now; can employ it for all the highest interests of mankind, and fear no 
reaction into libertinism. 

The Sunday is made for man, as are all other daye; not man for the 
Sunday. Let us use it, then, not consuming its hours in a Jewish obser- 
vance; not devote it to the lower necessities of life, but the higher; not 
syuander it in idleness, sloth, frivolity, or sleep; let us use it for the 
body’s rest, for the mind’s culture, for head and heart and soul. 

en and women, you have received the Sunday from your fathers, as 
a day to be devoted to the highest interests of man. It has done great 
service for them and for you. But it has come down accompanied with 
superstition which robs it of half its value. It is easy for you to make 
the day far more profitable to yourselves than it ever was to your fath- 
ers; easy to divest it of all bigotry, to free it from all oldness of the let- 
ter; easy to leave it for your children an institution which shall bless 
them for ages yet to come; or it is easy to bind on their necks unnatural 
restraints; to impose on their conscience and understanding absurdities 
which at last they must repel with scorn and contempt. It isin your 
hands to make the Sunday Jewish or Christian. 


First Love. 


Our first lpve is as pure and bright, Oh! tis a gpell—a fairy dream— 
As the rnby’s virgin ray, That sheds o’er after years 

Or sunny bursts of morning light A lustre like the rainbow’s gleam 
That heralds in the day. Thro’ floods of sparkling tears. 


The young leaves of a flower, 
Or faint beams of the rising star 
At evening’s peacelul hour. 


And seem as from above ; 
But ‘tis not free from guile and sin, 


; 
} 
Such love is timid—soft as are Some riper love the heart may win 
Like our first and truest love. 














(EDITORIAL.) 


ARTICLE CLXXI. 


REPORT. 


In closing the first volume of our monthly, it seems proper to say a 
single word in regard to the Past and our prospects for the Future. In 
consequence of our late affliction and consequent removal from our 
place of residence, we find our materials very scanty for a faithful re- 
port. One year’s experience has fully convinced us that the change 
from a weekly to a monthly, was the best thing that could bave been 
done for the cause. Many friends found matter which they wished to 
preserve in a convenient form. ‘The change met this want. Then the 
change gave us more time to visit prisons, and to lecture. We have now 
given, as we promised, about 600 pages in this cheap and convenient 
form. Of course, we have learned that many improvements may be 
made hereafter. ‘These we shall make as the friends may give us the 
ability. 

A brief sketch of our labors is all that must be expected. The year 
has been one of vital interest to the cause. Scenes have occured that 
have so thoroughly aroused the public mind that the great questions ag- 
itated in the Prison Reform must be discussed with renewed interest 
till the gallows shall be abolished, and every prison become a school of 
instruction, 

Lectures. We have given about seventy public discourses in various 
towns. 

Donations. Many friends have contributed. ‘The whole amount has 
been about $600 00. ‘This includes the amount paid for the mortgage. 

Mortgage. For a long time our type was under a mortgage, and 
might have remained so, had it not been for the generosity of our friend, 
George A. Curtis, who held the plates of our last work, and office, for 
the payment of the debt. For $258,00, he offered to take $130,00, In 
a few days we found friends ready to pay this debt. ‘This left the office 
clear of that incumbrance. We feel grateful for that assistance. 

Remaining Debts. ‘This did not leave everything clear. About 
$200,00 more, would pay all, This will be raised at the Fair and prob- 
ably much more. 

Expense of Magazine. The whole expense will not fall much short 
of $1500,00, and this does not include any salary for our own Jabors, 
We have spared no expense that was possible with our limited means. 

Subscription of Journal, The available income has been insufficient 
to meet the actual expenses. We have had to seek assistance from 
friends, or it must have stopped. ‘The whole income could not have 
been more than $1400,00. 

Number of Subscribers. There are now 1500 subscribers, mostly in 
New England, The list is more permanent than ever, ‘The change 
from a weekly to a monthly has introduced a better class of patrons. It 
is hoped that with a little more effort, there may be at least 500 added 
during the year to come. The friends cannot expect the work to be 
much relieved until that number is obtained, 

The following are some of the names of those who contributed to re- 
lieve the mortgage :— 

A Friend, Boston, $10. Moses Grant, do. $10. Edmund Jackson, 
do. $10 Jacob Foss, Charlestown, $10. Rev. Francis Parkman, D. 
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D., Boston, $10. Wm. Appleton, do, $10. <A Frien!, do. $10. A. 
W. Thaxter, jr.,do. $10. Francis Jackson, do. $5. John C. Warren, 
do. $5. Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, do. $6.. Wm. Sparrell, do. $2 59. 
A Friend, do, $2 50. A. R. Thompson, Charlestown, $5. Lemuel Stet- 
son, do. $2. Alden Sampson, do. $2. B. F. Emory, Bath, Me., $3. 
Charles Sumner, Boston, $2. George Bemis, do. $2. A. B. Morey, 
do. $2. Asahel Clapp, do. $2. A. Friend, $1. George M. Abbott, 
Stoughton, $1. George W. Warren, Charlestown, $3. L. M, Felton, 
do. $2. James Dana, do. $2. 

We render our thanks to the friends of the cause, and we feel en- 
couraged to commence our labors anew for the coming year. It is hoped 
that soon the whole work may be placed on a permanent basis. ‘There 
is much to be done. ‘There are many trials which no one knows so 
well as he who has passed through them. 

‘To those who have contributed to the journal by their writings, we 
feel grateful, and we trust there will be a continuance of their favors. 

There has been a strong expression manifested among our friends in 
Great Britain. In short, the whole work is constantly receiving new 
friends, and it must ultimately triumph. 





(EDITORIAL.) 
ARTICLE CLXXII. 


Travels Abroad, 


Ix consequence of our recent afiliction and an infirm state of health, 
induced by severe labor, we design now to travel some three months, 
principaily in New England. Our plan will be to procure a horse and 
wagon, and take three or four works which we own, with the Prisoners’ 
Friend; Lecture occasionally, and give our whole time to visiting pris- 
ons; seeing the friends of the cause; circulating tracts, &c. We have 
long believed vast good might be thus accomplished. Of course the ex- 
periment will best show its advantages. A great work is to be done 
both at home and abroad, 3 

Our editoria! labors will be conducted while on our journeys, with 
such assistance at home as we shall be able to procure. 

The pecuniary affairs will be in charge of Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, 
who will faithfully keep the accounts of the subscribers, and keep up 
such a correspondence with us as may be necessary for the furtherance 
of the work, Of course, the Fair will take place as proposed. We shall 
return to Boston in season for that interesting occasion. Many ladies 
in the various towns through which we have already passed, have prom- 
ised their aid, and we may expect the occasion to be one of great inte- 
rest. We shall, of course, need help to enable us the better to carry 
out the great objects of our mission, as we have to incur an expense at 
the very outset. We believe the proposed plan must meet with general 
approbation. Of course the mission will furnish a variety of incident. 

We hope to visit every prison in our own State, during the present 
season. ‘here needs some one to visit every place of confinement as 
much as some one to visit every school district. It is hoped the time 
may come when every State will see the necessity of looking after its 
criminals while subjected .o the penalties of the law. Dr. Channing 
well remarked, that “ Government has not been slow to punish crime, 
nor has society suffered for want of dungeons and gibbets. But the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the offender have nowhere tak- 
en rank among the first objects of legislation.” 
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ARTICLE CLXKXIII. 
Execution in Kentucky. 
BY VIATOR. 


Mr, Spear—I perceive in a late number of the Prisoner’s Friend, a 
notice of two slaves who were hung on the first day of Dosw at Lex- 
ington, Ky. There are some circumstances connected with their con- 
viction which may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

The murdered man, Ye ‘lliman, was a keeper of a grocery in the 
country about ten miles from Lexington, and a rumseller ‘of the lowest 
grade. He lived in defiance of the laws of Kentucky, by selling whis- 
key to the slaves in his neighborhood. His miserable log shanty was 
often the scene of riot and debauch too horrible to be described. In 
short, Yelliman was regarded a nuisance and a pest. 

One merning, some time in December last, Yelliiman was found dead 
in his grocery, mangled in a most shocking manner—his body bruised 
and gashed in various places with a hatchet. The murderers had fled, 
The crime was a mystery. Noclue could be had to it. All efforts were 
unavailing. We eks passed away. One of the victims who have suf- 
fered the penalty of the law, then a man of good character, was ob- 
served to conduct himself strangely. His whole deportment suddenly 
changed. He appeared thoughtful and melanciioly, would start and 
stop by fits, and at length lost his appetite, and became sick. It was ev- 
ident to al] that remorse was preying upon his very life’s blood. Con- 
science, with her scorpion lash was torturing him day and night. He 
could not keep the dreadful secret. He sends for bis master, confesses 
himself the murderer of Yelliman, discloses his accomplice, and de- 
clares that he ‘* had rather die than live.” This he did with full knowl- 
edge of the consequences. But he seemed to consider life a burden, and 
was willing to sacrifice it, if he could thereby expiate his crime. On 
this confession alone, the two slaves were convicted. They have suffer- 
ed the fatal penalty. For who would make an effort to save them? 
Why, they were black, and what is better, the county pays their master 
a gootl price for them! ‘They were more or less intoxicated when they 
committed the deed, but what of that? 

They were hung in the city of Lexington, through whose streets to- 
day, walk a young * millionaire,” who, two or three years ago, coolly 
shot dead another young man, ata hotel, for looking at him. “No jury 
could convict him, of course! 

The case of the negro is a singular one., ‘Phe facts are here given as 
they were received from eye-witnesses. 


‘¢How can you be sure that Mrs. H. will read this letter,” said one 
friend to another, who wished to communicate intelligence to a married 
lady indirectly, “seeing that you have directed it to her husband?” 
‘© She’ll open it to a certainty,’? was the reply, ** don’t you see I’ve 
marked ‘ private’ in the corner?” 














(ORIGINAL.) 
ARTICLE CLXXIV. 


Amelia, or the Reformed Wife. 
BY AMICA. 


Amevia M. was a petted child. Everything that fondness could pur- 
chase or art devise, was lavished upon her. She knew no wants, for 
the faintest intimation of a wish was gratified as soon as discovered. 
How could one thus reared exercise self control or manifest much char- 
acter? So eager were all to please her that she never thought of recip- 
rocating favors. And had the sun shot down from the skies, the moon 
halted in her career, or the stars twinkled only above her own garden, 
she would not have been surprised, but taken the strange phenomenon 
as a matter of course. 

Added to her parenv’s indulgence, she had long been betrothed to Ed- 
gar S., a young man of promising talent, and fondly attached to his 
chosen idol. Even of him she demanded everything and made no return, 
He was blind to her failings and if anything became visible, he excused 
it, and said, when she is married al! this will pass away. [t is a mere 
cloud in a summer sky, and will vanish as quickly. 

After a while appearances indicated that a marriage was to take 
place. Then, too, all the preliminaries were settled by others; the 
house selected, domesties engaged, clothing prepared, and the thousand 
and one arrangements consequent upon so important an event. Amelia 
was very pretty, and the congregated gardens of the world could not 
furnish a more beautiful flower than she presented in herself on her 
wedding day. And when Edgar bore her to his own home, he felt that 
his treasure outweighed that of all others. 

For a month or two all went well. ‘They were so absorbed in their 
new position that there was no room for fault finding. But when the 
calling season was over, when the weather began to assume the dark as- 
pect of Autumn, and the birds no longer carolled in the air, a shade be- 
gan to creep over our young friend’s spirit. Her husband did not al- 
ways come home at the same hour he had been wont to do, and that dis- 
tressed her. Then, he did not inquire how she had passed the day, and 
how many aches and pains she had experienced; did not count her pulse 
examine her tongue, and recommend this doctor or that; and when she 
told him that she had been ‘ very miserable,” although he sometimes 
strove to appear sympathizing, still it evidently annoyed him; as did ber 
accounts of burnt beans, broken pitchers, sour bread, cross ‘“ help,” and 
the usual ending, “‘I am worn to death.” Amelia realized that for the 
first time a thorn rankled in hér bosom, which she failed to eradicate for 
the want of suitable and available weapons. She grew a little petulant, 
felt neglected, and at length her bad feelings assumed an alarming as- 
pect. 

One evening, after tea, Edger rolled his chair to the table, and took 
from his pocket a book with which he evidently hoped to beguile the 
evening. For several days, Amelia had said but little concerning her- 
self, but now, she had such an accumulation of direful recitations that 
she could no longer resist. 
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Edgar was kind, and meant to do what was right, but he was human, 
and when she commenced her chapter, he quietly laid down his book 
and with more pity than anger interrupted the tune just beginning to be 
hummed., 

** Dear Amelia,” said he, ‘* I know that you have been grieved of Jate 
on my account. You feel that | have not that entire sympathy for you 
which your heart craves, and I would fain bestow. | have seen your 
hidden tears, and caught your suppressed sighs. But you mistake me; 
I am neither cold nor indifferent. You know nothing of the perplexi- 
ties which attend a man of business from morn to night. With me, 
there is constant change. I am driven hither and thither, ane vexed on 
every side. I have sometimes great trials; but when [ come home I say 
nothing to youl about them. I prefer to steep them in forgetfulness, and 
seek sunshine in your presence. 

Now, in such a state of mind when you enumerate your conflicts, they 
seem to me a mere gossamer thread, a veil before the sun, and bear no 
comparison with those which have shook my frame. Were it in my 
power, I would divest you of them; but that is impossible. Each 
station has something disagreeable and peculiar to itself; and itis as 
useless to think of escape as to seek for unmixed pleasure. We must 
each bear our respective burdens laying no particular stress upon them. 
I acknowledge that I have been made uneasy by the recital of ills which 
{could not hinder; and the cause is evident; you have never been 
taught to reason for yourself. ‘These are your first steps in real life. 
Five years hence your value will be trebled.” 

Edgar knew that he was giving a hard lesson; that he was stinging 
that young heart to its core. But he knew also that unless there was 
reformition his love would grow cold, and his wife become so unhappy 
as to be past aid. ‘The Rubicon was passed,” and if anxious to atone 
for the suffering he had caused, he drew her to his side, and asked her 
to listen to the tale he had bought. 

She did the best she could to conceal her chagrin, and to keep the 
thread of the discourse, but all in vain, she could not do it. Her 
thoughts flew back to her childhood, when no one would have dared to 
check her spirit, or reproach in her the most unheard «f actions, And 
now, to be called to account by her *‘ liege lord,’’ the once beloved Ed- 
gar, that was more than she could brook. However, she had good 
sense, though it had always been obscured by circumstances. A glim- 
mering of reason began to dawn, and stifling her feelings as much as 
possible, she bore her struggles with a woman’s spirit. 

The next day she was alone as if a beneficent Providence had kept 
people away that she might have an opportunity to reflect. This she 
did in spite of herself. Culmly she reviewed the past, and thought over 
her former life. She tried to remember what she had done to oblige 
people, but memory revealed no such record, she had always been the 
selfish recipient. Well, said she to herself, | am a great debtor, and it 
is time for me to make some amends. With whom can I begin better 
than with my husband? ‘True, I was hurt at his abruptness, but then I 
love him none the less, for if | were not dear to him. he would take no 
pains to reform me. On the whole, the act was a kind one, though it 
did not so appear. 

I mean to adopt another course. I will acquaint myself with all that 
I ought to know about my house, and endeavor to have everything in its 
proper place. Edgar shall have no suspicions of the internal machinery 
for he says the secret of housekeeping, is to conceal the wheels and on- 
ly exhibit fruit. 

These cogitations were followed by the entrance of her husband, who 
greeted her with a smiling face. He saw at a glance that the seed had 
raken root. Amelia read his thought, but said nothing. She was not 
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wholly at home; a shade of the ** lecture” still followed her steps. ‘To 
her credit be it said that she made no complaint, and pondered upon the 
subject till it beeame her one thought. Never could a better ove have 
taken possession of such a spirit as hers, 

I will not say that there was an immediate change, for she soon grew 
weary of her high resolves, but still there was improvement, and Edgar 
knew how to encourage her to greater effort. 

Now, when a coach was expected, she did not fidget for an hour, and 
wonder why it did not come. She was ready in season, but not so long 
before the time as to become impatient. If the vegetables were half 
done, she selected the best for her husband and made no remark about 
the rest; if Ann or Bridget were out of humor, she attributed it to want 
of sleep or some such thing; if any article was broken, she said * all 
trades must live,” and that accidents were unavoidable. In short, Ed- 
gar began to catch glimpses of that paradise which had floated in his 
early dream and he saw but few obstacles in the way of perfect bliss. 

Amelia carried out her theories. She kept her own books; paid all 
the bills; expended the money according to their means, and was sure 
that so: ething was laid by for an emergency. No one could have made 
greater progress; and she was candid enough to attribute the key-note 
to her husband, He appealed to her reason, and that was some compli- 
ment, for women are too apt to be thought deficient in that prerogation. 
She proved not only that she had a good teacher, but that she was an 
expert scholar, and often in after life, as her children and their youn3 
friends gathered about hor, would she relate the facts of her early expe- 
rience, and warn them against the shoals which make shipwreck of hu- 
Man joys, 





ARTICLE CLXXV. 


Letitia 8S. Blaisdell, 


Remarks by Mr. Harriman, of Warnér, June 15th, on the bill for com- 
muting the punishment of Letitia S. Blaisdell to imprisonment for 


life. 


Mr. Speaker:-—There are many persons in this State, who believe 
that there are no reasons requiring our special interposition in this case 
more than others. I need not say that such are not my feelings. And 
there are mauy persons in this State who earnestly contend that the sen- 
tence of the Court should be carried into execution. ‘They profess to 
believe that the public safety requires it; and also, that it will operate 
as a terror to evil doers, But, Sir, I beg leave to dissent entirely from 
the views of such persons. 1 am ready to incur the hazard of advocat- 
ing the commutation of the punishment of Letitia Blaisdell. To be 
sure we may expect in doing this, that wrong motives of action will be 
imputed to us. We may be called enemies to law and order,—men who 
sink justice in merey—men who would unhinge society—men who pity 
the criminal more than the injured—men who are moved by morbid 
feeling and not by genuine philanthropy. But, Sir, I care little for all 
this, when I have the fullest assurance, as I have, that I am but doing 
my duty—duty to a miserable and unfortunate fellow creature and duty 
to society. 


Letitia S. Blaisdell is now under sentence of death for murder. She 
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confesses having destroyed the life of two individuals, and having at- 
tempted to destroy the life of others. Now the question is, will not so- 
ciety be rendered as secure by her incarceration as by her death? Shall 
the State kill her? As a member of this Commonwealth we feel that 
we have some connexion with this matter; but for one I will have no 
part in destroying the life of this individual. No responsibility of this 
kind shall ever rest on me. And I rejoice to say that the time bas come 
when men are beginning to look upon the gallows asa thing of evil 
omen. What a terrible contrast presents itself to one who is permitted 
to look down upon a town or city of church spires and crucifixes, and a 
thousand emblems of “ peace on earth and good will to men,” and in 
the midst of all these to discover a wolfish looking gallows peering up 
like a demon of darkness from below, and demanding still * an eye for an 
eye,” notwithstanding the revocation of that law by divine authority ! 

In the name of heaven and humanity, let us not disgrace ourselves and 
the State by carrying-into execution in this case the awful sentence of 
the Court. Let not the sin and condemnation rest eternally on us of 
hanging up this poor unfortunate woman between the heavens and the 
earth, till her delicate form ceases to writhe in the agonies of humane 
torture, and the flesh upon her tender limbs is blackened by the gracious 
and merciful noose ! 





Biblical Punishment, 


Tue moment a bill in relation to capital punishment is brought into 
our legislature, the first thing the “ friends of tue bedeord,’’ fly to, is 
the Bible—a book that the most of them no more regard in the ordinary 
affairs of life, than they do the statutes against licentiousness. From 


some cause or other, the commandment against murder seems to be the 
only one which is considered sacred or in any manner entitled to immor- 
tality or veneration, Why this should be so puzzles us greatly. ‘This 
stutute was passed with no more solemnity than five hundred other 
commandments which our law-givers treat as obsolete, and as po longer 
applicable to the peculiar wants of modern civilization, The same 
book that denounces death for murder, punishes capitally the cursing of 
father and mother, incest, beastiality, adultery, sodomy. ‘The same 
book also makes it criminal to raise mules, wear cheap under-shirts, 
or to raise corn and pumpkins on the same field—the 19th verse of the 
xix chapter of Leviticus reading as follows: ‘ Ye shall keep my stat- 
utes. ‘Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind; ‘Theu 
shalt not sow thy fields with mingled seed—neither shall a garment 
mingled of linen and woolen come upon thee.”? Now we would ask 
our conscientious friends of the house, if they have no authority 
for punishing murder in any other manner than by death, where 
did they obtain the power for awarding a lesson or no punishment to 
these other crimes ? As we said before with the exception of the law 
in relation to murder, there is scarce a statute from Genesis to Deuter- 
vnomy, but what has been remodeled, modified or repealed, and that too, 
with the approbation of the very men who uphold the “ institution of 
hanging,” aud tor no other reason than because it is a’Bible ordinance. 
Indeed it is scarcely a year ago since these inconsistent advocates for 
scriptural punishment altered the Bible punishment for seduction, and 
made that which the Lord said should be atoned for by “a ram for a 
tresspass offering,’? an offence which subjected the perpetrator to an 
imprisonment in-the State Prison for two years. Consistent people, 
these clerical statesmen. Well, they are.—lbany Knickerbocker. 
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Birth-day of John Howard. 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
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To the Friends of Prison Reform, 

Dear Friends:—Believing you to be interested in every good work, 
and especially in that highest form of Benevolence, the Reclamation of 
the Vicious, we invite you to cosoperate with us in the celebration of 
our Annual Festival, THe Birtu-pay or Jonn Howarp. For a long 
time there has been wanting a Journal in this country, that should reg a- 
larly publish such facts and statistics as may directly have a bearing on 
Crime. Also an office has been wanting where the Discharged Convict 
could find sympathy; also where the innocent family of the prisoner 
might ask for advice. Such a Journal is published; such an office is open- 
ed. The Proprietor has made many sacrifices till he finds it necessary to 
make another appeal to the friends of the cause. ‘To keep alive the 
sympathy already awakened, it is proposed to celebrate for the second 
time in the world, the Birth-day of John Howard, which occurs on the 
second day of September next.* It has been suggested that we have a 
general gathering of the friends of Prison Reform throughout the coun- 
try. A more fitting time to awaken a true interest cannot be selected. Al 
ready the work of preparation has cominenced, and it is hoped that this 
will be one of the most interesting gatherings that has taken place for 
many years, 

As the readiest and easiest way of giving all an opportunity to assist, 
it has been proposed to have a Fair, the place to be announced hereafter 
to continue one week, commencing on Monday, September third. 

We affectionately then ask your aid, not for ourselves, for it is your 
cause as well as ours. We know of no moral movement \ here there 
are such immediate advantages flowing to the sinning and the sinned 
against. It seems proper then, to extend to you the privilege of aiding 
in a movement; for where there is a universal benefit, there should be a 
universal sacrifice. Feeling grateful for the past, we feel that every 
thing should be done to sustain what has been so nobly begun. Instead, 
therefore, of stopping by the way, it has been deemed proper to make 
at least, one more effort. A sketch of our plans may not be ivappro- 
priate :— 

I. ‘To sustain the monthly Journal. 
= _ ; : 
Il. ‘To openan extensive correspondence with the friends of Crim- 
inal Reform throughout the country, on the best modes of Prison Dis- 
cipline. 
Ill. To create a wide interest for the Discharged Prisoner. 
1V. ‘To awaken a sympathy for the Juvenile delinquent. 
V. ‘To deliver Public Addresses on the various topics connected 
with Prison Discipline. 
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* The true day, September second, happening on Sunday, it was deemed proper 
of course, not to commence the Fair till the following day. ‘Lhat occurrence will, 
however, afford a fine occasion for a most beautiful theme for the pulpit, and it is 
hoped that many clergymen will avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
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VI. To collect a Library of Works relating to the whole subject of 
Criminal Reform. 


VII. To abolish the Death Penalty. 

Such is a brief sketch of our plan. Will you aid in any way what- 
ever? If you cannot, will you hand this circular to some friend, male 
or female. Permit us to suggest the ways of aiding:— 


I, By annual or occasional Donations. 
If. By giving your name to our subscription list. 
Ill, By forming a Society in your town to aid the cause. 
IV. By sending communications for the paper. 
V. By enlisting your clergyman. 
VI. By sending books that have any bearing on Criminal Reform, 
or kindred subjects. 

Vil. . By enlisting the Press. 

One more effort, and this great work will have received an. impulse 
that will be felt for years. A failure now, andthe Magazine ceases; 
the whole work is retarded, and years will be required to regain what 
we shall then have lost. Do not then let us suffer for want of a little 
aid. A few brief statements more, and we leave you to act up to your 
own convictions of duty:— 


I. ‘This is the only paper in the world devoted to the Claims of the 
Criminal. 
II. Its columns are open for Free Discussion. 
Ill. It has no advertising patronage. 
IV. It has some of the ablest contributors in this country. 
V. It gives a faithful View of Prison-Reforiwn abroad. 

For the Fair we shall need many articles. A number of ladies will 
be in attendance. Let us know at as early a date as possible what you 
can do for the work. Of course, we need Refreshments, Flowers, Fan- 
cy articles of every description, Cloth Jo cover the tables, &e. 

The articles should be sent, at least three days before the time. 


COMMITTEE. 


Boston.—B. H. Greene; Wm. Pitt, M. D.; Ellen M. Tarr; Mrs. 
B. G. Briggs; Mrs. Trowbridge. 

Roxsury.—Dudley Williams, 

Meprorp.—J. 0. Curtis. 

Cartron.—Rev. Mr. Mellen. 

CamBrinoce.—Mrs, Eaton. 

Dorcuester.—Mrs. Lucy Keener; Mrs. J. H. Blake; Miss E. Field, 

S. Wavreoce.—Mrs. Betsey Clark. 

Foxsoro’.—Reyv. Mr. Slade. 

W rentuay —Mrs, Lucas Pond. 


lowa.—Mrs. R. L. Cadle. 


Voices from Prison. 
THIRD EDITION. 


We have been preparing this work for a third edition. It has been carefully corrected and it 
will be printed on good paper. The work contains selections from the writings of sonie of the 
most eminent men who have been in prison in different ages. 1t is the only work of the kind 
in the country. Two editions have rapidly passed throngh the press. And we now intend to 
keep it, with our other works, in Our own hands. Orders for the work may be directed to 
Bela Marsh, our genera) Agent for the Prisoner’s Friend. The price of the work in Cloth will 
be 50 ceuts. Paper covers, 42 cents. lt may be sent by mail. 
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1.—AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. Conducted by the Instructors o 
the American Asylum. Vol. ii. No. 3. April, 1849. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. $1] 00. 
Nearly every benevolent institution in the land now has its periodical. The Seaman, the 

Orphan, the Prisoner, the Blind, allhave anAdvocate But one would hardly have expected a 
periodical from the Institution for the Dumb. But every three mouths one appears upon our 
table, and a more valuable work we seldom have. The present number contains the following 
articles:—The Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb in Germany. Poetry. A 
Chapter from Kitto’s Lost Senses. Organs of Speech and Hearing. Course of Instruction 
Home Education for the Deaf and Dumb. The account of the Convention will be read with 
he deepestinterest. Itcontinued three days and there were present about thirty instructors 
‘f the Deaf and Dumb from Germany and Switzerland. The article on Home Education is « 
valuable paper. its object is to show how much those parents may accomplish at the fire- 
side, who are so unfortunate as to have their children deprived of speech and hearing. It 
were well if parents could remember how much may be done ii many departments of knowl- 
edge without the public school. 


2.—TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 

ASYLUM, at Hartford. for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Accompanying the Quarterly just noticed, in a neat form, is the Report of the above Insti- 
tution. itisavaluable document. The Specimens Of Onginal Compositions by the pupils 
gives the reader a very excellent view of the progress of the school. The comparison between 
the German and French methods of teaching denf mutes, will be read with deep interest. It 
was delivered in the Convention in Germany, at Pfarzheim, Octuber 5, 1847. We thank the 
friends of the lustitution for forwarding this Report 


38.—THE PHONETIC MAGAZINE. Cincinnati, Ohio. June. 81604 year. 
The conductors of this periodical are aiming‘at a great task. Itisno Jess ihan.to revolu- 
tionize the entire orthography of the English language. The cause is guining ground abroad 


andathome, It issaying much for it, that the Westminster Review of London, heartily sup- 
ports the Reformed mode of speiling: 


4—LITTELL’S LIVING AGE No. 255.6 

We always receive this work with pleasure. The present number contains Crooker’s Re- 
view of Macaulay from the London Quarterly. This article handles the great historian rather 
roughly. The Reviewer thinks he finds even instances of plagurism The whole article will 
be read with much interest by all the admirers of Macaulay. The remaining articles, are French 
Intervention in Rome. Whoistobe Emperor? The Hungarian Victory. Carlyle in Eng- 
land and Sir Robert Peel. Lace Workers expelled from Calais. 


5.—HUNT’S MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE. New York. 
The following Resolution is commendation enough for this work :— 


Rooms or tHe Y. M. M. Liprary AssociaTion, 
CINCINNATI, January, 1849. 


At a general meeting of the Association it was 

Resolved, ** As the sense ot the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati, 
that Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review has, from its commencement, fill- 
ed an im»vortant and widely-extended fleld of usefulness; that the sound judgment and un- 
wearied industry of its editor, Freeman Hunt, Esq., have contributed largely toward elevating 
the standard of mercantile education throughout the country ; and that this Association takes 
great pleasure in commending the Merchants’ Magazine to general] circulation, and the special 
support of the business community.” 


§ —SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE. July. 


The present number commences a new volume. It isa splendid number. There are about 
twenty orignal articles, anJ thirteen embellishments. “The Nightmare” almost makes one 
feel as though he had it upon him. “The Contatrice” is a most delicious picture. * The Riv- 
er Jordan” is a fine piece of landscape, and gives an excellent view of that sacred spot. The 
tiger and the Maiden is a thrilling representation. The old Negro and the Maiden are finely con- 
trasted. The work is published at $3 a year, and is worthy of public patronage. 


7.—CHRISTIANITY AGAINST INFIDELITY, or the Truth of the Gospel History. By 
Tuomas B. THayer. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Cincinnati: John A Gurley. 
We are glad to find this work again abroad on its heavenly mission. The author is one of 
those men who thinks closely ana examines minutely before giving his statements. Step by 
step he has carefully trod his way till he has arrived at the very threshhold of the Christian 
era. Nothing is wanted in his chain of evidence. At the present day, such works are spe- 


cially neoded. While infidelity wssumes every variety of form, it is necessary to meet it by 
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every variety of argument. Mr. Thayer begins by proving the Existence of God; then he 
shows the Necessity of a Revelation, its Internal and External evidence, and he meets in a 
masterly manner, all the various objections. We commend this work to the serious and de- 
vout of all sects and parties. 


8.—SPEECHES, POEMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. on Subjects connected 
with Temperance and the Liquor Traflic. By Cuartes Jewetr, M.D. Boston: 

Jewett. 1849. pp. 200. 

Here is a fine collection of Temperance matter from one of the most successful lecturers in 
this country. Often in hearing Dr. Jewett have we wished some of his sayings and strong 
arguments might be put in a convenient form for preservation Then again, he is quite a poet, 
and here are some witty as well as serious things better said in verse than in prose. The 
work is methodically arranged into Speeches, Fugitive Pieces in Verse, and Selections from 
Contributions to the Press. We may not agree with Dr Jewett in every view he takes of 
this great reform, but what of that? He works with his todls and we work with ours. Eve- 
ery man will lave his own way to oppose a moral evil. Weare far from being like certain 


men of old who found ** one casting out devils, and they forbade him because he followed not 
us.”” 


John PV. 


9—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROSINE ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 

We know the members «f this Association well enough to feel satisfied that the work in 
which they are engaged will be successfully carried out. We shall not soo, forget the Sabbath 
when our friend took us to the institution. We were struck with its heatness, and delighted 
with the obje ct in view, which is the Reclamation of the abandoned female. If there is any 
work above another that has claims upon philanthropy, and that will meet with the approba- 
tion of Heaven, it is that of extending kindness to the guilty, especially the female. It ap- 


pears that many have been restored and are now to work in respectable families. We wish 
our femlae friends abundaut success. 


10.—PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. London: Willoughby & Co Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

This Journa: and the Howitt’s have, within a year past been incorporated, and both are now 
published monthly The present pumber contains fourteen engravings. We are glad to find 
Frederick Rowton again resumirg his exsays on the Death Penalty. These were kept up in 
a long series in Howitt’s Journal. The reader too, will find here, a general view of the vari- 
ous Reforins of the day. Each number may be obtained for 25 cents. 


11—RAGGED SCHOOL UNION MAGAZINE, London: Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster 

Row. Vol.I. Nos. Ito lV. 

Some friend in London has kindly forwarded tls periodical to us, and we are right glad to 
secure it. It is a good omen of the present age that even the child is cared for. How much 
better than to wait till the’children become criminals! And this great truth every govern 
ment has yet to learn. The time must come when these things will not be left to private be 
nevolence. We hail, with great pleasure this new pertodical. Even the Ragged Scholar now 
has his organ to plead for him. We hope to receive the numbers regularly and to give such 
extracts as may seem appropriate for our own Journal. 


12.—CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. July, 1849. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. London: John 

Chapman. 

This valuable periodical has changed its editors. Rev. George Putnam, and Rev. George E. 
Ellis are now its conductors. It has lost nothing by the change. The present number is un- 
usually interesting. The articles are well prepared, and we feel that we cannot do a better 
service than to name them: Discovery of the Ancient Nineveh; by Henry W. Torrey, Boston 
Religious Parties and Movements in France; by Rev. John Parkman, Dover. The Mass. Leg- 
isJature and the College of the Holy Cross;” by Rev. George E. Ellis, Charlestown. ~Narra- 
tives of Fugitive Slaves; by Rev. Ephram Peabody. The Nemesis of Faith; by Rev. Samuel 
Osgood. Providence. The Earth and Man; by Prof. Joseph Lovering, Cambridge. The Na- 
ture and Importance of our Theology; by Rev. Ezra 8S. Gannett, D. D. California; by Rev. 
George Putnam, D. D., Roxbury. 

We commend the work to all liberal christians especially. We are especially pleased to 
find the conductors occupying so wide a range of articles. The day has come when disqusii- 
tions on dry theology cease to be interesting. These are stirring subjects now (that the mass 
long to know more about, We were glad to find the article on the Narratives of Fugitive 
Slaves. Also the one on California. We deem this work now the leading Review of New 
England, if not of the country, and if the present conductors pursue the mild, generous course 
marked out, they will richly merit the patronage of every sect and party in the country. 


ABBOTT'S HISTORIES. 


The Harpers, of New York. have forwarded to us the series of works now coming from the 
pen of Jacob Abbott. For elegance of binding and neatness of typography, we know of no 
series that excels them. The following are the titles: — 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE SECOND OF ENGLAND. 
This volume contuins thirteen wood Engravings done in the very best style, and also a fine 
steel engraving of Oliver Cromwell. The author has carefully confined himself to histonic 


truth, and every where his narratives show that he availed himself of the very best sources of 


information, Whoever has read the life of Charles the Second will be glad to obtain this neat 
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volume. Mr. Abbott has facilities beyond most writers in regard to history, and in following 
him through the thrilling incidents connected with the life of this Monarch, we find him care- 


fully co@fiuing himself to the hteral facts. Hence the interest and charm that he throws 
around all his works. 


HISTORY OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. With Engravings. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This volume forms another of the historical secies by Jacob Abbott. The work contains 
fifteen engravings, with an illuminated tide. The work is written in a plain, easy style, and 
evidently by one who was fam liar with the many scenes through which that Monarch passed. 
The author has kept close to historical fact. His main object seems to have been to meet the 


wants of the younger portion of the community, and he has succeeded in an admirable man- 
ner. 


HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Harpers & Brothers, New York. 

This work contains eighteen engravings, and is exceedingly well printed. The author has 
aimed togive narratives founded upon history itself. The best sources of information have been 
sought out. The author had a wide scope here for his pen, and he has in a most admirable 
manner, lelineated the peculiar traits in the various personages that he has introduced in 
connection with the main subject of his history. It will be remembered that Queen Elizabeth 
was the daughter of the second wife of Henry VIII, in the strange succession of queens of 
that licentious Monarch. Mr. Abbott has produced a work that must be extensively read. 


HISTORY OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. Harper & Brothers. 

Eighteen engravings illustrate this beautiful volume. Mary was born in 1442, and died in 
1537. She wrote that admirable poem called “Lament of the Queen.” The work is written 
in a pure style. Mr. Abbott has, as usual, confined himself very strictly to the histonic page. 


The work willbe read with much pleasure and profit, and we shall look to the future produc- 
tions of his pen with great interest. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. Those in want of an extra article will do well to ca)! on our friend 
Chase, 247 Washington St. He takes most capital likenesses. His pictures have always en- 
joyed a high reputation for their truthfulness and fidelity, as well as for their faultiess execu- 
tion. Mr. Chase has lately made some beautiful additions to his establishment, and those 
who favor him with a call cannot fail to be suited. 


RECEIPTS from June 5to July 1— 

N White $2, ‘T Adams 1, F Washburn 1, A R Pope 2, R Mitchell 2, C Everson 2, C P Drew 
1, H Trible 4, D Branford 2,G W Higgins 2, A Crosby 2, N Brigham i, B Trask 2, C B Dexter 
2, W 8 Hampstead 2, J Ketchum 2, 53 Bray 1, H Mosher 2, A Sunderland 2, T Davis 2, AR 
James 2, L Pierce 2, A B Mowry 2 J C Webb 2, W 8 Stetson 2, A P Black.2 17, G McFarland 
2, J Rice 2d 2, C Goodspeed 2, T Woodbridge 2, B Hitchings 2, W F Davis 1, H Bates 2, W 
B Greene 2, E Edmands 3 50, N Jennison 4, W Hardng 2, E Thayer 2, J M Marston 2, N 
Beckwith 1,M Fay 2, S T Callender2, W Lackey 2; Sparrell 1, S Turner 2, C Pierce 2 
W A Brown & Col, G Blood 2, A Tolman 2, T 8 Stone 2, 8 Wheeler 2, M Farnum 2, Ww 
Howe 2, A B Garfield 2 83, B Morris 2. 8 Cumstock 2, W Dadéman 2. L H Rossell 2 83, D 
Barnes 1 17, 5 Putnam 1 33, O Dudley 2, 8 Davis 2, H H Granger 2, P Parker 1, A HM Nelson 3, 
M E Knox 2, E Stetson 2, 1 Wellington 2 17, R Nichols 2, 8 Cheeney 2, D Buxton 2, C Wilkins 
W Stevens 2, P Chase 2, 8S P Andrews 2, J D Porte? 2, \W Woodward 2d 2, J Russell 2, F 
Twitchell 2, AL Weeks 1, W Steele 2, C H Saunders 2, G Penny 1 83, E Billings 2, E Carroll 
1 33, A Ruggles 2, A Firth 2, T F Graham 2, M Hogan 2, Hiram Btoue 2, J Chipman 1. 
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